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Gold and Dynamite 


E suddenness with which the situation in South 
_ Africa has sprung into front page news illustrates 
the unsatisfactory nature of our international serv- 
ices of information, As recently as March 7, some 
papers published cable reports to the effect that 
on the Rand was hopeful, that the violence of 
sts among the striking mine workers was due to 
f support, that the government had “the situa- 
hand” and did not contemplate the declaration 
law. On the following morning the same papers 
wide extension of the strike, both geographically 
ades, serious disorders in sections of Johannesburg 
mite explosions both in that city and other parts of 
evidently aiming at destruction of mine properties. 
the strike has become general, and a regular 
Ear: 

the origin nor the development of the miners’ 
e Transvaal which, under the leadership of the 
Federation of trade unions, has practically closed 
d industries in Johannesburg, is explained in the 
atches. Nor is the immediate issue between 
and the mine owners an explanation for a gen- 
re so exceptional both as regards the numbers in- 
and the violence employed. For that explanation 
have to go back to the history of the Rand with 
wth of tight control by absentee owners, its set- 
vith an exceptionally sturdy and adventurous race 
hunters, the gradual increase in the employment 
ig for more responsible positions of native colored 
last, the disastrous effect of the war upon the 
the Transvaal and the condition of the work- 
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a year ago, the economic situation was very dif- 
heap labor, unrivalled natural resources, good in- 
slations do not suffice to make a country 
f the main South African commodities, 
c] feaipers, are luxuties the world can- 
in as large quantities as formerly; and 
other rural products the world market 
istrial depression has been brought about in 
mping of imported war stocks which under- 
and filled the warehouses. ‘Thus, agri- 
1d unemployment have increased South 
e” problem, which is especially serious 
because their population, even in normal 

easily inflamed. When the strike 
gold mines had been shut down for 
had dismissed many workers—not 
od ced in the hope of balancing 
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their budgets, they had further injured local industries, 
especially coal mining. Native labor had for years been the 
main bone of contention between white employers and white 
workers. The administration of the land acts which would 
give thousands of Kaffirs the opportunity of owning land 
sufficient to maintain them has been obstructed, partly by 
white owners of estates within the reservations who are 
unwilling to give up their holdings, partly by large employ- 
ers to whose operations the employment of cheap colored 
labor has become a necessity. Among the white workers 
there is strong endeavor to build up a white South Africa 
by the exclusion of natives from industry. 
the cabled dispatches, the striking mine workers are intimi- 
dating and attacking colored workers in the hope of inducing 
them to revolt. 


The Jail of Chicago 
C HICAGO is having a jail survey made by the Chicago 


Community Trust on request of the commissioners of 
Cook County, under the direction of Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey of New York. 


This survey is the result of many years of agitation over 
the jail question in Chicago. ‘The present jail has for many 
years been regarded as inadequate and has been condemned 
by county commissioners and grand juries, as well as by so- 
cial workers and criminologists. Four different attempts to 
secure approval by the voters of a bond issue with which to 
build a new jail have been defeated, however—largely, it is 
said, because no definite plan was presented. Many people, 
particularly those interested in civic organizations felt that 
the entire subject should be carefully surveyed and a definite 
plan should be presented before millions of dollars were 
voted to build an institution which might fasten a fixed 
method of jail administration on the county for the next 
fifty or seventy-five years. 

The general scope of the survey, as announced by the Com- 
munity Trust, will include three important phases. The first 
will deal with the question of jail population, to determine 
what classes of persons should be confined in the county jail 
and whether new ways can be found of reducing the number 
in confinement by hastening court procedure so that accused 
persons will not have to be held for long periods of time 
awaiting trial. The second phase will deal with questions 
relating to the type, size and location of the Criminal Court 
building and jail, together with classification, administration 
and discipline. The third will have to do with the treatment 
of convicted persons, taking into consideration questions of 
housing, that is, whether in the county jail or elsewhere, and 
the proper limits of probation and parole. The Community 
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paki: rast has psunmaked a it wll require at least, two ‘months 
Coes to make the study. 
sites Dr. Kirchwey is well known among prison authorities and 
among social workers. He was for many years professor of 
x law and dean of the law school at Columbia University, hav-. 
tp ing formerly served in the same capacity at the Albany law 
school. He was commissioner of prison reform in the state 
of New York in 1913. and 1914, and warden of Sing Sing 
prison the two following years. In 1917 he served as coun- 
sel to the prison inquiry commission of New Jersey and in 
1918 and 1919 was a member of the penal investigating com- 
mission in Pennsylvania. He was recently invited by the 
governor of Missouri to make an investigation of the prison 


system of that state. In 1918 and 1919 he was the federal 


director of the United States employment service. He is 
now connected with the New York School of Social Work. 


Dr. Kirchwey will be assisted by Winthrop D. Lane, . 


contributing editor of the Survey, a specialist in prison sur-. 
veys, whose articles on the county jails i in Kansas a few years 
_ ago attracted widespread attention. 


A Southern Municipal Survey 


HEN municipal reformers get into office, they often 
forget the pre-election demands for “ full inquiry ” 
into the way the city is run and start in on the assump- 
tion that all that is necessary is to substitute new policies for 
old. Not so the New Orleans reform administration, recent- 
“ina ly elected after many years of boss rule. Having asked for 
the appointment of a “probe commission,” the reformers 
when in office at once set up a commission to make a munici- 
pal survey. Seven citizens were appointed with Colonel J. 
E. Edmonds, the former managing editor of the ‘Times 
‘Picayune, as executive secretary. The sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated to cover the expenses of 
the commission. “The actual work of making the survey 
was given to the New York Bureau of Municipal Research 
which supplied a staff of consultants. The New Orleans 
survey, says Luther H. Gulick, secretary of the bureau, was 
notable not only because it is the most important municipal 
survey undertaken since the war, but also because of the 
* procedure followed. 
The commission and its secretary worked with the staff specialists 
- at every stage of their work from August to January. From day , 
to day new developments and problems were threshed over in in- 
formal conference. The findings and recommendations were then 
discussed with the departmental executives and, in some cases, with 
the mayor and the commissioners. Because of this procedure, the 
: survey commission and its secretary were acquainted with the facts 
re unearthed by the survey, understood the reasons lying back of the 
recommendations and became well informed advocates of the prac- 
tical reforms urged. 

The facts disclosed were similar to those which exist in 
many other cities of the size of New Orleans. <A confused 
machinery of municipal government had concealed responsi- 
bility, added to costs, impeded action and prevented the 
formulation of concise plans for the future. There was the 
additional, also common, fact of a “ politicalized public serv- 
ice personnel.” ‘The adoption of the commission form of 
government in New Orleans, some time ago, did not mend 
things, for it was superimposed upon the old system with 
its many independent boards and departments. ‘The survey 
commission recommends the ultimate substitution of a city 
manager plan along the line of that just adopted by Cleve- 
land. From concentration of authority and other changes, 
the commission expects an annual saving, beginning in 1925, 
of nearly a million dollars, and more than a million in 
increased revenues from a more equitable assessment and 
a fairer scale for various license fees—but not including the 
perhaps even greater economies that may be realized from 
central purchasing and better employment methods. 

A feature of importance in the making of this survey, 
writes Mr. Gulick, was the sustained interest of the news- 
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_ of politics and the state. That there are any such is 


“Twelve of them were sentenced for twenty years, 0 


‘ upon swiftly and in large part affirmatively once 


ary 10, a number of its recommendations had alr 
~ accepted by a majority of the city commissioners, a 
_ by the heads of various bureaus and divisions, - ~ 


Still in Jail 
T is useless to quibble over words. Whether / 
has, or has had in the last few years, “ political pri 
those may dispute who are primarily interested i 


the federal government. Yet three and a half year 
the Armistice our federal prisons still hold one hund 
fourteen men sentenced for the expression of 
deemed by the court to hinder the prosecution of 


fifteen years, fifty-three for ten years and the rest for ¢ 
periods. All but eight have further years of prison’ 
front of them unless they are pardoned. Among 
such persons as William M. Hicks, of the famou: 
family, and Walter Nef, former secretary-treasur 
Marine Transport Workers’ Union in Philadelphi 
include I. W. W.’s and tenant farmers, religious ob 
war and Marxians. They are the remnant of 
thousand persons sentenced under the Espionage 
other war restrictive laws. Some of the offenses wi 
mitted in public, some in private conversation a 
spondence. None of these prisoners have been fou: 
of acts of violence or of espionage. ‘There were 
of Americans before, during and since the war, who 
the opinions expressed by these men but kept them to 
selves. 

It had been hoped for some time that the f 
Eugene V. Debs and a number of others at Chris 
the prelude for a general amnesty for these prison 
cially since various petitions, promoted by the - 
Civil Liberties Union, were very widely signed. 
ing has come ofthe agitation. Persons high in th 
istration have indicated that, while there would be 
tion of the group as such, individual cases would 


signed with Germany. ‘These expectations remain 
filled. Some of the men still in jail have said dur 
war—often crudely and offensively, it is true—t 
altogether, remote from what President Harding 
distinguished predecessor have said since. To havi 
remains a crime, it would seem, which our govet 
tends to punish to the bitter Bnd, 


Here We Rest 
(State Motto of Alabama) 


HE miners of Alabama are digging—di 
and herbs for food. The union esti 
approximately twenty thousand men, wi 
children are in actual want. A thousand men 


and hundreds of others are living in shacks, 
barns and stables, where they moved when they ° 
to evacuate company houses during the strike in th 
coal fields last year. Many of these men do not be 
union. They were brought in by the companies 
strike. ‘They had nothing ahead when they came 
lated nothing while at work, and now—with s 
many of the companies have refused to advance th 
and have closed their commissaries. In some 
are worse off than the union men, for the orgar 
its members so long as it could secure funds. 

Meanwhile, according to allegations made | 
ficers of the Miners’ Union, reductions in, 
at work have been made in such a way as to | 
ceptance. (These reductions are Hiei e 


, men that if they would take a reduction in wages 
uld get more work. If a man refused he has been 
discharged. In the Blocton field the price, $1.09 
e Bituminous Coal Commission’s award, has been 
to 60 cents, after two previous anctiaie since 
nor’s award. Drivers and day laborers have been 
'd in proportion to the mining prices. At the Pratt 
‘the reduction has been from $1.09 to 72 cents. In 
County, second in the production of coal in Ala- 
e price has been reduced in many places from $1.55 


ASL are contained in a report on the situation 
abama coal fields made by J. R. Kennamer, presi- 
District 20 of the United Mine Workers at Bir- 
, to George Huddleston, representative from Ala- 
in connection with the bill introduced in Congress 
months ago. for the appropriation of half a million 
or the relief of suffering miners. ‘This report is 
a questionnaire sent by the union to ninety peeping 
in January. 

. Kennamer says the union is not at present openly 
‘to organize the miners of these districts, for many of 
anies are discharging men who belong to the union, 
organization is not able to care for the men who 
ace discharge. Few of the miners who were on 
t year have been re-employed, he says, and those 
ave been taken on have been required to sign the 
y dog” contract, binding them not to join a union 
as they are employed, At least from three to four 
, and possibly tees more miners have left the state 
e year. 


he Posie of le Officers 


FECT in our prison system long recognized is the 
k of training for prison officers.’ The wardenship 
a prison is a technical job of great responsibility, 
" prison wardens take office withopt any previous 
or training. — 
subordinate officers in prisons are aeally selected 
any reference to their special fitness for the job. 
w states they are selected by civil service examina- 
hich sift out those who are manifestly incompetent ; 
en the civil service appointees are without training 
hat which they can. get casually from their fellow 
d from their own experience on the job. 
achusetts there is a Prison Officers’ Association 
esident is himself a prison officer. This association 
ing a series of lectures in Boston on Penology and 
jects. The program comprises seventeen lec- 
such subjects as The Administration of the Crim- 
é y Justice Sanderson, of Boston; Understanding 
an, by Dr. William Healy; The Place of Disci- 
the Prison, by Dr. George L. Kirchwey; Practical 
of Prison Administration, by Lewis E. Lawes, 
ing Sing; The Real Prison. Officer; by Dr. 
; Prison Discipline Under the Mutual 
‘hy Commander A. V. Wadhams; and 
Work of'a Teacher and That of a 
oe secretary of the Pennsylvania 
eos has arranged for the print- 
S sa prison officer’s textbook, and in- 
rse of correspondence study next year. 
organized with the advice and coopera- 
es, state commissioner « of corrections. 
sioner of institutions and agencies 


ca for a conference 


Beat Sete, 


- officials. 


‘teen of them in first-class cities. 
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of institution officials, boards of managers, county prose- 


cutors, probation officers, and the like, at ‘Trenton, in the 
latter part of March. He hopes that this may lead to the 
establishment of a permanent training school for institution 


ficers in our larger cities,” writes Dr. Hart, president of the 
American Prison Association, who is very much interested 
in the scheme; “ why not schools for the training of officers 
in prisons and other public institutions? ”’ 


Underground in a Hotel 
7. HE host and his family ran the inns of the early days. 


However, the host was a comparatively small factor 

in the housekeeping end; he kept the books and did 
the buying or saw that the parden was planted; he looked 
after the stable and made friends among his guests. But 
the “ family,” the wife and daughters, assisted by the women 
folk of the town or village, did the actual housekeeping. 
And while the hours they worked were interminable, they 
at least enjoyed social equality with the host. 

The hotel host today sits in the manager ’s office. In fact 
sometimes only his representative is there, and he himself 
is in another town or country. The dainty little maid, 
black-dressed and white-aproned, who taps at your door as 
you are about to leave, asking if you need anything but sug- 
gesting by her manner that she needs something herself—a 
tip—or the heavy, blue percaled bathmaid scolding at her 
luck as she goes about her work knowing that her charms 
will not add to her daily wage in tips—who are these since 
they are no longer the host’s family and his neighbors? 
Where do they come from? And what is their lot when 
they disappear in the bowels of the many storied structure? 

It is the hotel manager who keeps house. Perhaps he is 
the manager of a group of six or more metropolitan hotels 
employing 510 men just to cook; 925 just to wait on table; 
calling in an average of 3,000 extra waiters a month to help 
out at banquets, using 380 chambermaids just to make beds. 
How does he hire his help? . What does he offer them? 


Hotel management is the most backward and unregulated 
of industries from the point of view of wages, hours and 
living conditions. It is one of the few industries which 
continue to house their employes, counting board and lodg- 
ing as part of the wage payment. It is one of the few in 
which tipping is allowed to persist. It is almost a con- 
tinuous industry, where work goes on for eighteen out of 
the twenty-four hours a day. As a matter of fact, hotel 
managers have been busied with standards of service to the 
public; they have not had time to draw up standards for 
working conditions. 

Last fall a group of girls, acting as investigators for the 
Consumers’ League, applied for work in 96 hotels in New 
York state. They secured work in sixteen of these, four- 
They worked as chamber- 
maids, bathmaids, in'the linen room and as pantry workers 
—men usually have the jobs as waiters and a considerable 
number of them are cooks. Of women in hotels 56 per 
cent are in the housekeeping department, 23 per cent in the 
kitchen and 20 per cent in the kitchen, dining room and 
pantry departments. It was difficult to get jobs because 


of the number of girls thrown out of industrial establish- _ 


ments at the time.» But the investigators found that the 

first thing to do, if one wanted work in a hotel, was to look 

in the “ Help Wanted ” columns of the New York papers. 
There one can find such advertisements as: 


WANTED: Waitress, young girl; call before 10 a. M. Hotel 
No details. The applicant simply starts out on a hunt. 


Or if there are no ads—the hotel labor supply is abundant — 
—she is tipped off by a friend, or she 


“We have schools for the training of police of- ~ 


“joins the throng” . 
which files in and out of the hotel agencies on Sixth Ave- — 


_ half of them work 54 hours. 


nue. She pores over the street sign “‘ Jobs Open Today,” 


and reads, parhane) such notices as these: 

| Pantry girl $40 a month. Live in 

Waitress $30 a month. Live in 

Chambermaid $25 a month. Live in 
If she is interested she climbs up the stairs to the office, finds 
that she must agree to pay 10 per cent of her first month’s 
salary if she gets a job, and she soon learns that the agency 
may send her to a hotel which wanted’a maid yesterday but 
has no need today. Or if she is booked for an out-of-town 
job she is sent off with the most meager information about 
conditions in the hotel to which she is going—yet shé is 
required to sign a contract to stay for a certain period. 

So perhaps she makes the rounds of the hotels, and if she 
is young and pretty and not deformed and there is a job 
open she is likely to get it. If she is old and fat, all the 
experience in the world will not count. 

In the hotels in which these girls were employed the cham- 
bermaids work from 49 to 70 hours a week, and more than 
The linen room girls and 
the waitresses and pantry girls work a broken shift. Ad- 
ded to their long hours they have the schedule changing 
from day to day with no regular hours for meals or recrea- 
tion or sleep. A two-hour relief in the middle of the day 
is useless if it means dressing, taking a car home, taking a 
car to return and dressing again. 

Straight cash wages for chambermaids and bathmaids in 
46 hotels where interviews were obtained amounted to from 
less than $9 to less than $17 a week. Forty of the hotels 
averaged an $11 a week wage. ‘This might be compared 
with the $16.50 minimum wage fixed for the District of 
Columbia on the basis of the cost of living which the Con- 


sumers’ League says is comparable to that in New York 
state. In six hotels where lodging was offered but no meals, | 


the wages were from less than $9 to less than $12. This 
compares with the $13.50 minimum for the living-in girl 
in the District of Columbia. Wages with meals but no 
lodging offered averaged about $9, comparing with $10.50 
paid this group in the District of Columbia. Wages with 
meals and lodging offered averaged less than $7 a week. 


Pantry workers receive the highest wage rates of women 


hotel workers because they have no access to tips. 
Only the unmarried girl can take advantage of living-in. 
The married woman has to accept the cash wage offered 


“without the board and lodging, although sometimes she 


leaves her children in an institution and lives in—when with 
night work and a seven-day week she rarely sees them. But 
living-in sometimes means a diet of oatmeal and macaroni 
flavored with meat grease, and boiled potatoes, and rice 
pudding served in “‘ Help’s Hall” in the second basement 
underground, perhaps, even in summer time, next to the 
laundry where it is steaming hot. It means having bed 
space in a dormitory with two or ten girls to a room—and 
it is on the bed that the living-in girl spends most of her 
time off, for her back and feet are tired. 

The Consumers’ League recommends a special code for 
the hotel industry. This would provide for 24 hours of 
rest at the end of each week; an eight-hour day; no women 
to work between midnight and 6 A. M.; not more than two 
shifts in a day; a scheduled time for meals. It would 
abolish the living-in system or regulate the physical condi- 
tions and require a well balanced diet while it continues; 
it would do away with tipping and establish a minimum 
living wage. To hotel managers the league suggests that 
employes be interviewed and hired by a person who under- 
stands the technique of employment work; that an expe- 
rienced person be responsible for training the new employe, 
introducing her to the job, for her transfer and promotion. 
They would have it be the special duty of certain employes 
to care for the workers’ rooms and to serve their meals; 
and so long as the living-in system continues they would 
have it under competent supervision. 


‘understand all he is doing. 


Radiating Culeue 


HE day of universal culture has dawned 
No longer can Gopher Prairie say, “ Nothi 
happens in this town.” As much happens 
these days, as on any central Broadway 
universe, if one but has the necessary “individual he 
Right truthfully does the poet (vers libre) sing: 
in the day of marvels!” The dictionary makers wil 
have to invent a new word: “marvel” is about wo 


” follows fast on the wing-tips of “ 
Vessels far out at sea follow slavishly the controls 
operator on shore, ‘Torpedoes “‘do what they are 
do.” Automobiles can now go joy-riding | alone, w 
chantient sits safely at home operating his “13 5-meter 
length.” Guns are fired at any distance. Even the ¢ 
visitor at Antigonish, with his scarey blue flames, may # 
out to be nothing but the prank of some amateurish | B 
operator. The most occult goings-on are about us. 
has his fingers on the triggers of the universe. He 
He can turn strange 
loose. He may turn loose more than he figured on 
than he can control. But he is on his way. Noth: 
stop him now until he finds out what he is dealing wi 


But there is more to all this than mere “marvels.” 
is promise of culture for all. The ether is defin 
“medium of great elasticity and extreme tenuity, s 
to pervade all space, the interior of-solid bodies not e 
and to be the medium of transmission of light, h 
electricity.” This all-pervasive medium has been 
into the service of an all-pervasive culture, near-cultur 
pseudo-culture. If any one remains uncultured, to 
will be against the combined efforts of the world. 


Yesterday, we were bold enough to plan to release ped 
from the slavery of study and to give them an educat 
through the small effort of looking at pictures. Bu it € 
that carried with it the responsibility of going where) 
pictures were displayed. Poor, belated devotees of ami 
ways of doing things! Visual education is now 
quated as are cuneiform inscriptions on mud bricks 
radio is everything, today! 


The ancient barriers to culture have fallen down 
mean streets of Gopher Prairie and in isolated Kam 
All any one, anywhere, now needs in order to listen mm 
the culture of the spheres is his own individual hez 
tuned to the chosen sphere. There is nothing in h 
earth denied to him, if he can get the “proper wave-h 
The radio carries even to the interior of solid bodies. 


While the world in the main has been busy with 
nomic and political problems, the proponents of au 
culture have been hard at work getting ready for 1 
when the world should wake from its sordid conce: 
should seek to drink once more from the eternal 
And with such wakings, how the center of the wo: 
terest changes! New York rightly claims to be th 
financial capital. Washington is the center of ou 
interests. Los Angeles is the headquarters of the 
visual arts. But East Pittsburgh is in the limeligh 
comes to radiating culture. L. R. Krumm, of the 
burgh Wireless Broadcasting Station, is the Mo: 
Napoleon, the Whistler of radiated culture. His 
complete; his connections are unsurpassed, All over 1 
delighted amateurs listen in on his offerings every 
“We don’t give them cheap stuff from our station, 
“We go to Chicago and get them grand opera. 
them sermons, speeches, weather, stock market and et 
ports, the general news of the day, violin solos, and al 
sort of thing. We are impartial. When we give tk 
mons, we go right down the line until we have cc 
denominations. ‘There’s nothing cheap about Dt ; 


a 
evening, now and then. He complains, however, that 
ts too much canned music and too many talks on what 
o eat. Listening in on these uninteresting things, he 
become convinced that this radiating of culture should 
“under the definition of interstate commerce. He will 
law and order introduced into the bedlam that now 
the “air”—if any one can find out what the laws are 
jhow they can be made to work. He has groups of ex- 
working on the job, The problem is that of allocat- 
© various individuals and interests recognized and con- 


: shares. It is not a pleasing thing, when calling for 
jlatest stock market report, to be regaled with a lecture 
fealth Resorts I Shall Never Visit Again. 

| seems to be a matter of wave lengths, whatever that 
/mean. ‘‘What’s your wave length?” is likely to be the 
| popular addition to our slang dictionaries, ‘‘I’ve got 
wave length,” with soon be a song hit on Broadway. 
jut the number of wave lengths is limited. It seems in- 
ble that we shall have to get along with a great many 
ty” wave lengths. The most generally accepted classi- 
and restriction list will probably run somewhat as 


oO 


Te 
)Ws: 
ateurs, up to 200 meters; ships, 300; general broadcasting, 
‘special amateurs for relaying, 375; colleges, 410; ships, 450; 
jrnment reports, 485; airplanes, 525; ship communications, 600; 
ved for army and navy, 600 to 1,600; limited commercial sta- 
,700; long range ship communication, 1,800; above 1,800, 
tinental wave lengths. ; 
prospect before us is one of commanding interest. 
‘deans of instantaneous communication to all the peoples 
earth ought to usher in the day of universal under- 
ding, sympathy and peace. But it is not likely to do so. 
more likely to usher in the day of domination and con- 
ith all the struggles implied in such attempts. We 
hypnotized by the legend of the “ablest minds,” today. 
e is but one great mind left in each nation. If we 
cceed in devising an inclusive League of Nations, 
Je will be but one great mind left in the whole world. 
mind will “‘bestride the earth like a colossus.” Speak- 
hrough his radiophone, he will command the world and 
bedient minds of men. He-will tell men what to think 
y and how to act. He will shape them to a common, 
m, subservient mediocrity. He will bring universal 
tanding, sympathy and peace—of such a sort. But 
scarcely a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
pily, one avenue of escape will remain to us. We can- 
share this “radiant control” unless we have our indi- 
al head-sets. We may refuse to buy them, Or if some 
¢ law” should compel their purchase, we may refuse to 
them on. Culture may be all about us in the flexible, 
ether. But our natural ears are not attuned to it. 
ts provocateurs attempt to denounce us to the author- 
at will be the signal for the next great revolution. 
ere are certain directions in which the radio can be 
‘to the distinct advantage of many. For example, as 
Wells has proposed, dull teachers in a thousand school- 
;, stupidly droning out undisputed and unimportant 
to bored “‘students,” can be released for work in the 
while their places are taken by a single inspiring 
er who speaks to the thousands of revived students 
gh a central radio-phone: A whole nation of students 
tt thus come under the stimulating touch of some great 
In like manner, the master singers can reach the 
men in remote corners of the earth. Preachers who 
jore their hearers can be set carrying hods. They will 
py in knowing even as they sweat that their former 
gations are being uplifted by the eloquence of men 
ng through the radiophone to tens of thou- 
scattered about the world. 
Peat ’ 


ible shares in the ether, and shutting them out of all. 
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We may even become more thoughtful about the selection 
of our presidents if we have to run the risk of hearing them 
speaking directly to us, however far from them we may try 
to keep ourselves, 

The social usefulness of this great invention cannot be 
doubted. ‘The greatest task of these years is the harmonious 
adjustment of individuals and groups to the changing condi- 
tions of living. Communication is of the essence of this, 
on the one hand. But changing the conditions of living will 
probably play an ever larger part in these adjustments, Sci- 
ence is playing with universal energies today. We are on 
the verge of discoveries that may give to men the power to 
shake the planet into fragments; we are playing on the shores 
of the infinite. If ever in history civilization needed to take 
account of stock, and to make sure of having something 
worth communicating to all the world, now is that time. 
No local propaganda; no mere “kultur”; the availability 
of the radio is not unlimited. The welfare of mankind de- 
mands that its mechanisms shall be employed in the service 
of those great social ideals and knowledges which will truly 
release the peoples of the earth from their ancient exclusions, 
and by such releases truly unite them in the bonds of uni- 
versal understanding, sympathy and peace. 

. ‘JosEpH K. Harr. 


A Bank for Students 


; HY should students in need of credit be so de- 
pendent on their maiden aunts? Can loans to 
young collegians be organized nationally through 
the creation and operation of a new type of 

financial institution—call it a student bank—which will em- 
ploy the modern methods that have proved so successful in 
other fields of credit? Will the right sort of credit selection 
yield sound risks? Are such loans safe? Is it practical to 
invite capital into this form of long-term loans? What is 
the most feasible operating plan? 

As an approach to these questions a questionnaire was sent 
out to a representative list, including state universities, a 
group of endowed institutions in the East, some typical Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England “ small colleges,” 
southern and middle-western colleges. Presidents, deans, 
secretaries and other officers of thirty-three institutions sent 
in answers and accompanied them with catalogues, pamphlets, 
copies of rules of loans and scholarships, and letters showing 
that interest in the question is keen. . 

Of the institutions which replied, all save six make student 
loans. “ First fund established in 1874,” reported a middle- 
western institution. This is typical of the long experience 
our colleges have had in this field. The oldest fund revealed 
by the questionnaire has been going 64 years; many are 25 
to 35 years old. The small colleges indicate funds of $2,000 
to $30,000 in use for loans alone; three state universities, 
$9,500, $1,600 and $15,000, respectively. One institution 
states that it has $160,000. In addition to the funds, money 
is usually available from outside sources such as 
alumnae, individuals and various agencies including the 
Y. M. C. A.; but there is no means of determining its. 
amount. ‘The manner in which the inquiry was handled 
indicates in many cases lack of information or the absence 
of accurate records on this point. There is little similarity 
in the ways these funds, various as they are in size and age, 
are administered. Here are small colleges where the presi- 
dent passes on all cases. In larger institutions the work 
devolves on the lesser officers or a committee. The methods — 
depend mostly on personal estimate and on the type of person 
or persons charged with administering the work. The type — 
of institution is apparently not a factor except that the large — 
city institutions are active in this field and aid a large num- 
ber of students. 

In most colleges no security is required except the stu- 


data, but practically all repaid.” 


repaid.” 


apply through the college. 
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 dent’s personal, unsecured note. In other instances moral 
endorsements or even legal endorsements form a part of the’ 


plan. Apparently no request is made for an insurance policy. 
No question is raised before making the loan as to the stu- 
dent’s political or religious opinions or activities. 

Possibly one-third of the answers indicated that no interest 


is charged. For the rest the annual interest charged is from 


2 to 6 per cent. Students receive fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars per year and repay in from one to five years after grad- 


* uation. 


The all-important quéstion of “ What percentage of the 
loans is repaid?” brought forth interesting comments. 


- Here is a state university which states that it has had no 


losses from this source. A large girls’ college says, “no 
One of the largest uni- 
95 per cent plus of our loans 
As a. whole, in cases where there are accurate 


figures, the replies to the questionnaire indicate that more 


versities in the country says, ‘‘ 


. than. 95 per cent are repaid. [here are two exceptions. 


One institution reported losses of 35 per cent; another 25 
per cent. Curiously enough, both institutions are in the 
largest city in the country. The figures were not given as 
precise, and it is open to question whether their showing is 
not a case of inaccurate records or leniency in management. 

Apparently there is a widespread call for additional funds. 
Some institutions state that they are handling the situation 
satisfactorily. The majority, however, give answers such 
as: “There is a very urgent need for more funds for our 
present student body. If we include the percentage of self- 
supporting students we shall have to have much more 
money.” Another: “Yes, every college could efficiently 
use larger funds”; another: “Some leaving for lack of 
funds.” 

Three things are evident: first, that each institution has 
worked out its own salvation (or failed to do so) in the 
matter of student loans; second, that the funds are inade- 


quate; and, third, that it is safe to loan to students—such | 


loans are honorably repaid. All three considerations point 
to the opportunity for developing a students’ bank, a sound 
financial institution, national in scope, charging legal interest 
which would give the deserving student long-time loans on 


a strictly business basis without loss of self-respect on his 
part. 


Such a bank could be established for a trial period of 
from five to eight years, and my belief is that the necessary 
capital could be secured. ‘The bank in making a loan should 
work through the college. ‘The two most important princi- 
ples on which the plan should be founded are, first, a careful 
credit investigation of each applicant, and, second, an efficient 


follow-up in the matter of payment by the student after grad- 


uation. 

The following specific suggestions are offered. Advances 
should not be made to freshmen. Upper classmen should 
‘The college should make the 
investigation and forward its. result to the bank together 
with a recommendation—the college to indicate its willing- 
ness to vouch for the student’s note. 

The credit investigation would consist of an analysis of 


character and record, the first to determine whether the 


borrower’s past performance in school and college makes it 


safe to trust him. The student should have backing from 
- three sources: (1) His own resources (savings and help from © 
home); (2) his college (scholarship or remunerative work 


during the college year); (3) the student’s bank (for a 


loan). ‘The bank should: assist only those students who 


receive some aid from their school and some through their 


_ own efforts. Both are necessary conditions of a sound credit 


risk. 

The student’s complete budget for the year should be 
made up in advance. ‘This would include all college ex- 
penses, such as tuition, board and books, and all other items, 


‘should be furnished of the’ amounts. forthcoming from 
‘ings and from the college. The bank would agree 


“would not in any case exceed one-third of the total 


_ long and profitably loaned cash on the security of ch 


sistency in following up installment repayments on the 


“mendations sent to it would get a substantial type of 


. I gather the nations from moorland and mountain and ¢ 


But T am immortal and chains shall be broken and 


arfare, dues and general ‘expe 


the remainder in installments as required. Such 
and éach year’s requirement would be considered sep 
The applicant would sign notes, agreeing to begin s 
installment payments three years from date. In 
times 6 per cent interest plus 2 per cent for service 
be charged. On this schedule each loan would be outstai 
ing three years. 


Such a bank would fill part of the need indeed 
answers to my questionnaire received from the colle 
would be sound from the business standpoint. Othe 
cial institutions exist in this country and abroad whi 


and past performance. Their losses (using the m« 
spicuous example in this country), by the accountant’ 
partial analysis, are less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
success depends upon care in credit investigation and 


Considering the human material in their clientele, 
not deal with as high a class as would a student | 
dealing with college students. Students are, of course, 
but the data supplied in’ the questionnaire indicates tha 
pay their debts. A students’ bank by culling over the 


The colleges indicate that the problem burdens th 
bank such as described, after it had proved itself and 
is more to the point—its management, might well 
closer union with the colleges and possibly the adminis 
of some of their funds. Students would welcome i 
not impossible that within ten years the bank should 
additions to its capital fund from former beneficiari 
other graduates. It could thus be vias cooper 
to meet expanding needs. 


No similar institution is at present in the field 
ordinary banks do not afford this type of service beca 
depend on quick turnover to make profits and fro 
heavy capital outlay “frozen” in three-year obl 
There is a need to be filled. Student applicants hav 
that they will pay.a fair price for service render 
opportunity offers for a specialized institution anal 
our federal land banks. EarLe GATCH 


The New Generation 


AM a life conceived i in the darkness of hope 
But nurtured in daring, 
White through the vanishing dusk of the dawning I le 
To gaze, in indignant amaze, at a world asleep, 
Asleep in the dawning, while wounded and dying men 
In the dust despairing. 


Strong am I, young, and born of rebellious laughter, mae. 
Swift are my feet and wet with the dews of pity, 


And rouse them with song and the call of a trum 
after— 

They stare at me, angry, resentful, and mock at my cry 
As the cry of a madman, and bind me, condemn me to. die 
For disturbing their peace and their sleeping, 4 


And I shall eek and lead’ onward to spaces more a 
‘Where men are awake and are known to be more tha 
And their tears to be more than weeping. 


: (nage 


‘is the Church of the ee sion, Fifth Avenue, New 
k, on a Sunday night in January. The nave and 
es are crowded with a well dressed, conservative 
up of people, many of the men large einplovers many 
omen employers’ wives. The forums of this church 
mous throughout the land. ‘The rector, in his robes, 
ack, and to the reading desk comes a man dressed in 
business suit, a soft collar to his shirt. A shock of 
h hair falls over his high forehead. He stands for a 
nt silent and still, while his eyes.search out the occu- 
f the seats in the shadows underneath the balcony 
n follow the rows of pews, seeming to fix ‘upon each 
dual in the house. In a rich, deep, clear voice, reach- 
ery corner of the Bee he reads from the seventh 
r of Matthew: . 

fore, all things whatsoever ye auld that men should do 
0 ye even so to them: for this i is the law and the prophets. 
occupant of the pulpit i is Arthur Nash, president of 
ash tailoring company of Cincinnati, who is to 
on the Golden Rule in Business. The romantic story 
e tells of his life and his factory is now generally 
. He has written it for the American Magazine; his 
let, The Golden Rule in Business, an address before 
abson Labor Conference brought to date last Septem- 
as exhausted several editions; he has related the story to 
than five hundred eager alidiences i in the last eighteen 
$, on occasions speaking as often as four times a day. 
Uk lasts for two hours, and he refuses to speak with 
mn the program. Church and Y. M. C. A. groups 
+ formed the largest proportion of his hearers, but he 
also spoken before business men and sociological and 
groups. ‘The story he tells is, briefly, this: 

in a log cabin, the son of a poor man, a Seventh 
sepa Ee Was sent 


Fi 


Aas he left school 
ook to the road as 


returned to" the 
| the Christian 


use nies nidatecuient: 


ish. va beca ne 


tion and brotherly love. 


ope ed up in business 
bus, w where he ave 


| thing without question. 


you. 


a ' school education. 


Seah 


ae Sayings of Arthur Nash 


{SA eusae we get very far along, capital will be drawing 
wages and labor will take the profits. 

The mass mind when working constructively is as much 
above the individual mind as the mob mind, when’ working - 
recklessly, is below the individual mind. 

Competition and selfishness cannot compete with ‘coopera- 


I have got more money now than I ever wanted to have. 
So far as industrial democracy is Roncerned, it is the next 


I have never been refused credit. 
Keep healthy, and the question of physicians won’t worry 


I do not believe in the open shop as the Chamber of Com- 

merce sees it, nor in unionism as the trade unions see it. 
There is no patronizing pink tea drinking in our shop. 

We are not keeping back profits that should go in the pay 
envelope to establish welfare work. 

|| If we can’t have clothes without taking the mothers of the 

next. generation, we can go without them. 

If we did not intend to let the labor men sit around the 

conference table, we made an awful mistake in common 

If we don’t get them around one table, 

pets will Ey them around another. 


yf the’ Golden Rule Prifeple as Applied in the 
Nash Clothing Factory 


_ By S. Adele Shaw ve 


shops and was operating no shop of its own at the time. 

An’ Austrian with whom the firm did business wanted to 
go back to his country to see a mother and sister. He asked 
Mr. Nash to take over his shop. The deal was completed. 

Mr. Nash bought the factory and with it the payroll. It 
was the best illustration of not living the Golden Rule, Mr. 
Nash says, that he has ever seen. Women were paid $4 to 
$7 a week; men up to $17—this in 1918 just after the 
Armistice, ‘Running at a loss at the time and believing that. 
he would go bankrupt if he increased the payroll, Mr, Nash 
determined to close out the business but to pay decent wages 
so long as the shop was operated. 

The increase was made. An old lady, eighty, sewing on 
buttons, on the sheet for $4, found herself receiving $12, a 
raise of 300 per cent. ‘‘ A hunchback, the same.” Pressers 
and skilled workers were raised to $28, over 50 per cent. ~ 

His conscience eased, Mr. Nash went off to look for a 
farm where he could take his family when the business was 
closed out. He was away two months, according to. his 
story, and on his return went to his bookkeeper to find out 
how they were going to meet the payroll. He learned, how- 
ever, that during the first two months of 1919, under the 
new wage scale, the company had done three times as much 
business as in a similar length of time at the end of 1918. 
“We didn’t have to have salesmen,”’ he comments. ‘‘ We 
had to have liars to lie about deliveries.” There had been 
no machines added, and the number of workers had increased 
but one—from 29 to 30. 

Mr. Nash tells how he then called the workers together, 
told them they were all brothers and neighbors, entitled to 
the same justice as he, and “ God being my helper, I’m going 
to give it to you.” After the talk was over, Mr. Nash 
relates, a little Italian was heard to say: “Ill be damned 
if I don’t think he meant 
that!” This, says Mr. Nash, 
is the key to industrial rela- 
tions. ‘‘ There would be no 
labor trouble if the worker 
had reason to believe there 
was no catch i in what the em-_ 
ployer said.” 

With the spirit oF the 
Golden Rule in the’ shop, 
““skilled workers were made 
from skilled loafers,” and 
the amount of business in- 
creased from $132,000 in 
1918 to $2,700,000 in 1921. 

In July, 1919, the com- $ 
pany purchased an old distill- — 
ery and moved in atacostof 
$50,000. About this time 
the capital stock was in- — 
creased to $90,000, the — 
$30,000 increase being dis- — sf 
tributed among the workers. be 
In the fall of 1921 the com- 
pany purchased an old brew- — 
ery to which it is now Be 
building an addition. When — 
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the building is finished, the two factories will have accom- 
modations for 3,000 workers. In January, 1922, the cap- 
ital stock authorized was $1,000, 000; the amount issued, 
$800,000. 

The period of bs mushroom growth was one of lack of 
stabilization in industry—strikes and heavy demand _fol- 


_ lowed by unemployment and depression in the market. Dur- 


ing these years, however, the A. Nash Company had not one 
strike; and Mr. Nash says the company has “never dis- 
charged an employe.” In the strike called by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in Cincinnati in 1919, five other 
clothing firms, housed in the same building as the Nash 
concern- were called out, while not one Nash worker left. 


Before the strike was over, the firm moved into its new 


building and, though increasing its force 600 per cent, 
“never ran a single advertisement,” according to Mr. Nash. 


OLLOWING tthe initial wage increase, Mr. Nash 
learned that a profit of $42,000 had been made the 
first year on the investment of $60,000. So in January, 
1920, he “ gave notice”’ of a wage increase of from 10 to 20 
per cent. He went into costs again and found that the com- 
pany was turning out garments for less money than ever be- 
fore. He then “‘ pleaded ” with his workers to adopt a profit- 


sharing system. They voted for it. But the matter had been. 


presented on the basis of salaries. Some of his employes came 
to him to ask that the division should be made equally to all 
workers. ‘‘ Think of it, the Jews in our shop actually voted 
to give money away! That is what the Golden Rule does to 
you.” Thus the lowest paid worker in the shop when distri- 
bution day came around received the same dividend as the 
highest paid cutter. The distribution for the first six months 
amounted to $91.08—‘“ more money than some of those old 
ladies had ever seen at once before.” ‘The second distribu- 
tion was a few dollars more. The average for the year 
amounted to nearly $4 a week to each employe. In July, 
1921, however, when the third distribution was to have been 
made, the profit-sharing system was done away with. Mr. 
Nash says the workers preferred to have the money jin their 
pay envelopes. 

Meantime depression had set in. ‘“‘ Our workers had 
never lost a day,’ says Mr. Nash. ‘‘ Others were being 
laid off. Finally the workers voted to give up a day’s work 
to the unemployed.” 


About this time the market price began to fall. The - 


$23.50 suits had got up as high as $29. The workers had 
a meeting and decided to reduce the price to $23.50 and 
at the same time to reduce the wage scale. ‘“‘ Later,” says 
Mr. Nash, “‘ we found that we were making $2 more than 
a legitimate profit on a suit. The workers said, ‘ Let’s divide 
with the consumers—$1 decrease in selling price and $1 in- 
crease in wage.’ An examiner, however, spoke up and said, 
“We've never had a complaint about our price, but we’ve 
had complaints about the quality of our goods. Let’s put 
the extra $1 to the customer into trimmings.’ And this 
was done.” 

The first week in January, 1922, Mr. Nash continues, 
after they had had a week’s vacation on pay at Christmas 
time, the workers in mass meeting voted for a forty-hour 
week with no Saturday work, and for a 10 per cent increase 
in wage. 

Mr. Nash concludes: “The wage scale in the Nash 
factory is fixed by the people themselves. It’s a real democ- 
racy. We've got the real thing there. There isn’t a prob- 
lem that the group doesn’t take up in mass meeting.” 

/- * # * : 

It is eleven o'clock. ‘The audience has been seated since 


eight o’clock and during that time practically no one has 
left the church. 


THE SURVEY 


workers, in January about four hundred, of whom 65 


alley. Half way down was the entrance to the fai 
Opposite the door open ash cans before the house: 
orange peels and apple cores. By the door a trash 
spilled its contents on the narrow walk. Another gro 
older American women said farewells over it before sey 
ing for the night. Others came, one at a time, out 0 
two-foot opening in the entrance door. Each stepped | 
foot or more to get through the opening into the alley. | 
door led to a dimly lighted hallway or room. ‘The’ 
were shabby and in disrepair. ‘The floor was of old 1 
boards with no sanitary finish. It was the kind of flooy 
is not meant to be scrubbed, for the splinters rebel. | 
stumps and dust crouched in the corners. A shovel, a & 
boards, leaned against the wall by the elevator. By an 
wall stood two rough unpainted wooden boxes—trash 
ers, with no covers and broken down at the sides. 
doors to the freight elevator up which the worken 
to the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth floor to their work, | 
about two inches apart. On the wall on either side o 
elevator was painted roughly “ Do Not Open Doors.” 
dently they were permanently disabled. é 
It was three o’clock. ‘The factory was closing fa 
day. Business was slack and the help was on short tim 
The building was the home of the A. Nash Cony 
Inc., wholesale tailors, Cincinnati. The time was the 
following the meeting at the Church of the Ascension 


Upstairs the same general unsanitary conditions preva 
Each floor consisted of one large room, fairly well lig 
though the heavy dust on the windows kept back the 
light. The flooring was the same as in the entrance: 
same arrangement of large rough boxes was provided 
the scraps and trash; the same lack of housekeeping 
noticeable. But most conspicuous of all were the 


arrangements, noticeable upon entering each floor—firs 
cause of the odor and second because of the unsightli 
for the girls. This is where different girls told me 
plumbing had been out of order during the winter foi 
the door stood one of the trash boxes, uncovered. It shi 
among its contents orange peel and banana skins. Of 
lay banana:peels which had missed the trash box. Gilg 
at work directly by the door to the dressing room. 
tioned off part way to the ceiling for toilet and dre 
room. And on the floor below that the toilets were 
tions were not painted although the building had be 
cupied for eighteen months. 
of girls and men still leaned over their work—pressers, 
ters and needle workers. On inquiry it was learned 
» Camillo, the Italian superintendent, perhaps forty 
of age, presided over the factory. He is in charge 


F OUR pile dorcgnere ataol at the! corner 0 


On the top floor was a separate room used as dressing ' 
days at a time until conditions were “ unbelievable.” 
table next was a pile of unfinished garments beside 
floor below, part of the workroom had been roughly ] 
a part of the room with a protected entrance. The 

The day’s work for week workers was over, but a nw 
the majority of these were on piece work. 


cent are girls and women. I had just read a four-head 
in the Cincinnati Inquirer of court proceedings in a pate 
case concerning this Camillo. The paper stated he was 
nected witha tailoring firm of which the name was om 
and further gave the court’s estimate of his income as _ 
000 a year. The defendant had made no denial of the ch 
which had been proved in court. Mr. Nash himself in 
ing with me had referred to the man’s former “ rou 
and his “ brutal methods.” At the same time Mr. N 
how about a year ago when he found he would have t 
of the city most of the time getting across his 1 message 
Golden Rule to other employers, he took Cz 


Golden Rule has reformed Camillo, though he gives 
imony to back this up other than that “ tears came to 


pwn in Elm Street in the brewery where the addition is 
‘being built, physical conditions are better. There is 
ty of floor space and spacious rooms. ‘The factory has, 
tse, not been built for the purpose of garment making. 
ighting is inadequate. It is in the oldest section of 
ilding that the girls and women of the vest and coat 
fork. ‘The pressers are by the windows and the ma- 
vorkers in the center of the room with artificial light. 
ters are at work in the center of a large room with 
skylight, and work by electric light. There is no 
c planning of the work conditions, but the general 
f better housekeeping than in the Eighth Street shop. 
it one hundred and fifty were employed in this plant. 


E Nash plant is a non-union shop. It has no scheme 
' of employes’ representation in the management. There 
no machinery of any sort through which the voice 
worker may be heard. It is true that there are semi- 
mass meetings of the workers and occasionally addi- 
il ones have been held, but without exception they have 
alled by the management. There is no fixed way of 
such a meeting. Usually the foremen and fore- 
notify the workers or an envoy is sent out from the 
and 'Mr. Nash puts the plan he wishes acted upon 
the meeting in the form of a resolution. He tells 
tkers what he wants them to know and to do, asks 
ussion and for a vote on his resolution, tells a story, 
exhorts them to work by the Golden Rule. 

se illustrations may serve to show the confusion about 
meetings and the complete lack of democracy in them: 
ewspaper publicity, carried as far as the New York 
at the time of the meeting last July, was to the effect 
e Nash factory was increasing wages at a time when 
clothing people were reducing them. Of the same 
zg, however, Mr. Nash, pointing to the contentment of 
kers under the Golden Rule, states the workers voted 
ce their wages and then had a “ jollification meeting.” 
m the workers and officials interviewed it seems fair 
that the workers were summoned by the management 
i-annual meeting expecting their third bonus. Mr. 
esented a resolution doing away with the bonus but 
Or an increase of 10 per cent in wages retroactive to 
st. This actually meant a cut of $4 a week from 
to April and a permanent decrease of $2 a week, 
d in terms of the bonus period of the pre- 
ear. Mr. Nash explained that this action must 
en owing to the decrease in price of suits, and 
orkers voted for the resolution. The girls say 
ere then told to go out to the streets and “cheer for 
Just who told them is not quite clear, as it never 
ich cases, but many workers say they felt little enthu- 
or such a procedure. However, there were jobs to be 
red. and, moreover, as one git! put it, they were 
ds vet into the street and the doors locked behind 


- On Mr. Nash’ s desk, when I entered by appointment, 
a long paper roll made y pasting one sheet of paper 
her, the whole attached to a typewritten statement. 
ent called the workers to mass meeting to dis- 
ities of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
ng to organize the Nash shop last fall. The 
: contained the signatures of the workers. This 


privately as an illustration of democracy at 
le ecting was held December 12. It 

the papers as has been the case 
have been increased, nor did Mr. 


been carried by Mr. Nash to different cities. 
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Nash refer to it in his New York talk at the Church of the 


Ascension shortly after it took place.. It is a dangerous 
meeting to discuss, for Mr. Nash is on record as not oppos- 
ing labor unions. He takes the position that the union is 
like the physician—necessary because of the ill health of in- 
dustry, but that if you have a healthy factory you do not 
need a physician. The Amalgamated evidently thought there 
was disease in the factory and began passing circulars to the 
workers as they dispersed from the shops, denouncing the 
Golden Rule as practiced by Mr. Nash. They furthermore 
tried to talk to the workers on the streets. According to 
the management, the workers resented this intrusion and so 
got up the petition. At the meeting a resolution was pre- 
sented, discussed and voted upon formally, directing the 
management not to employ any member of the Amalgamated, 
and to require any employe who is a member to give up his 
or her union card or be dismissed.. Mr. Nash showed me a 


copy of the resolution but refused to permit it to be used for — 


publication. He did not attend the meeting. He said: “TI 
stayed away and instructed the general manager (Camillo) 
to stay away.” ‘This is the only meeting of the workers 
from which Mr. Nash has absented himself. At other meet- 
ings he has presented the matter for action in the light of 
the Golden Rule. He refrained from interpreting it at this 
meeting. 

The girls from one factory told me some one was sent 
from the office to get them to sign the paper to have a meet- 
ing about the Amalgamated. One girl said the paper was a 
blank sheet. She said a representative of the company put 
the resolution. From the other factory one of the girls told 
me they were instructed by the forewoman to go to the meet- 
ing. After the meeting a paper was brought around to be 
signed. She refused to sign—said she had been in the shop 


‘only a few weeks and didn’t know Nash and didn’t know the 


Amalgamated, and she wasn’t going on record against either. 
Certainly she wasn’t going ‘‘to band against the Amalga- 
mated when they all knew that what their circulars said 
was true.” She was a member of the United Garment 
Workers and expected to be discharged for her refusal. 
However, she said, “they were craftier than that. They 
even gave me my Christmas vacation on pay.. Then the 
middle of January they discharged me, saying my produc- 
tion wasn’t high enough.” 
who were not opposed to the Amalgamated at all. She 
asked one of them how she could sign the paper after what 
she’d said about the shop and the girl replied: ‘‘ Well, I 
guess if you had stock in a company you wouldn’t vote it to 
do something they said would harm it.” She said of the 
seven union girls in the shop she was in, six had been dropped 
since the meeting. This must be taken as the point of view 
of a union girl, of whom there were very few in the factory. 

Investigation shows that the petition was got up by the 


most expert cutter whose wife is forewoman of the vest shop - 


and formerly was in charge of production throughout the 
plant. Both represent the management, and furthermore, 


as will be pointed out later, this cutter is making higher — 


wages than he could were the shop unionized. 


This is the first time that a petition has been signed by 
the workers as a whole. Previous petitions which Mr. Nash 
has published have been signed by ten or a dozen names, 
chiefly officers of the company, department heads and fore- 
men. , 

3. In response to a request for information regarding the 
meeting held January 2 when the forty-hour week and 10 


per cent increase in wage were voted upon, Mr. Nash — 


handed me a release to the press marked “ For release after 
I P. M. January 2, 1922. To be presented to the workers 
at annual meeting at 1 Pp. M. January 2, 1922.” In the 
speech Mr. Nash presents a resolution to the workers’ meet- 
ing stating that all the shops of the Nash Company shall 


work on a forty-hour, five-day week basis and that there 
shall be an increase of 10 per cent in wages throughout the : 


She said many other girls signed 


_ factory. The statement then proceeds to state that the open- 
ing of the new shop will mean a saving in money, but offers 
no explanation of how this increased overhead under which 
in December 3,500 fewer orders were filled than in October, 
the peak, warranted a wage increase at the time. No figures 
are given. Although the statement in one place says “ in all 
the shops,” it later says, ‘‘ for all our week workers’”’; thus 
the cutters and many others are excluded. ‘The Seventh Day 
Adventists,’ who comprise most of the vest shop, formerly 
worked only five days a week although if there was work for 
them they were permitted to work extra time to make up the 


bb) 


week. Furthermore, while the rate per hour was increased, © 


the number of hours worked for the week worker had for 
some weeks been cut 714 hours a week on account of slack 
work. ‘This condition, as previously mentioned, still pre- 
vailed the third week in January. 

All testimony from workers as well as from outsiders who 
have been invited as onlookers at the Nash meetings was 
evidence to the same point: that the initiative comes not 

from the workers, but from the management; that responsi- 
bility for all action taken lies not with the workers but with 


the management; that the workers’ meetings are in no way 


educational either from the standpoint of education through 
functioning, or from the standpoint of information received 


in regard to the business. 

] up with foremen or were there grievance committees? 
He pointed out that any one who asked such a question 
had missed the spirit of the Golden Rule. There were no 
such things as committees because where the Golden Rule 
is in force there are no grievances. If a worker wants to 
talk anything over, he ‘‘feels free to come to me.” 
testimony of the workers, however, did not bear this out. 
Not one worker, talked with outside the shop, but had a 
grievance. 


M—— G—— had been employed by the company more than a 
year. She was receiving $25 a week last spring when the forewoman 
told her she must reduce her to $20 as the two other girls in the 
department who were receiving this equally high wage were also 
to be reduced. The girl said she found out the other girls weren’t 
to be reduced so she spoke to the forewoman, who resented her doing 
so. Seeing a suggestion box on the wall, she wrote a note addressed 
to Mr. Nash telling him what had occurred. The next morning, she 
says, she was paid off. 

E—— C—— was a capmaker and a member of the Capmakers’ 
Union. Her shop was out on strike. Not being able to get along 
on her relief pension, she took work at Nash’s but served on the picket 
line at her shop in the same block, after the Nash shop closed. ‘When 
the superintendent heard of this she was discharged. (Camillo, by 
the way, is known as an anti-union man.) The Central Labor Union 
took the matter up with Mr. Nash, who said he could not see the girl 
or look into the case because he had to be away, but he would order 
her kept on the payroll. The third week of January, E—— C—— 
was still en the payroll but had not worked for five weeks. Her 
case had not_been looked into. It seemed to be cheaper to pay her 
and keep her out of the shop than to keep her at work or even to 
face the matter squarely by investigation. 

R—— H——, mentioned before, when discharged as “not pro- 
ducing enough,” thought she had been discharged because she had 
not signed the petition against the Amalgamated and because she 
was a union member. She had tried twice to see Mr. Nash but 
without success. ‘There was no natural channel through which to 
Present her epalentg lige could only call at his office, and he was 
either “ out of town” or “too busy.” 


Every girl talked with who was working i in the old distill- 
ery spoke to me of the “ unspeakable ” condition in the dress- 
ing rooms; yet not one knew how to get anything done 
about it. 

The question oe pay at ane Nash factory cannot be ap- 
proached without relating an experience which after all is the 
key to the whole situation there. 

I believed a comparison of the wages paid at the Nash 
factory with wages paid for similar work in the same market 


ASKED Mr. Nash about grievances. Were they taken 


to the ae ae theGolden Rule hae t 
explained this to the secretary-treasurer, to whom Th 
referred in Mr. Nash’s absence from the city and aske 


The | 


-would show the public what had been the material returns © 


might see the payroll. . The secretary-treasurer is a 
haps twenty-five, who began to work for Mr. Nash in 
at $13 a week. She said they did not show the payroll 
one because the Amalgamated was making some statet 
about it. The Amalgamated was “in bad,” and M 
“didn’t want to do anything to hurt them.” . Besi 
Amalgamated was only an outlaw union, and the 
want to pay any attention to it. Next day Mr. Nash\ 
to town and I obtained’ an interview at his house. A 
were about to part, I- asked if I might see the payroll. 
indeed,” he replied. « Yes, indeed.” ‘‘ Will you notify 
secretary-treasurer that it is all right before you leave 
morning?” ‘‘ Oh, no necessity, no necessity at all.” “ 
I suggested, “ she thought today perhaps you might not} 
to show it, so perhaps it would avoid confusion if s 
quite cleat about it before you left.” 

Late the next afternoon when I went to see the 
I was referred to Mr. Nash. He asked me why I 
to see it. I urged that if, as he had said, -he consider 
greatest thing he could do was to get the message 
Golden Rule over to employers, the actual figures sh 
results in terms of cash under Golden Rule operatio 
do more than any one thing to accomplish that, pur 

“ Well,” said Mr. Nash, “I can’t let you see it. It 
be un- -Christian. ” And he evplaimed this phrase by say 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers were making sta 
about his payroll, and for him to make any statement 
only be in the nature of fighting, and that was not thi 
of the Golden Rule. I assured him I was not askin 
to make any statement, but that I merely wished to us 
figures in my story. ‘Then he told me it was not p 
as the payroll was not his but the workers’. He had ne 
to show it. I replied that I had no idea I was infrir 
upon rights, but that as he had stated in public in New 7 
the week before and again the night before at his hom 
the “ books ” were open, I had taken it to be my privil 


ie Oh, the ‘books.’” (I had indeed used the 
“books” instead of “ payroll. ”) “Bue that tsva rd 
matter. The management's books, but not the worke 


I asked where the distinction lay. Mr. Nash courte 
but somewhat vaguely explained that figures on prod 
profits or selling, etc., were management’s books, bi 
payroll was not. I could go freely among the wor 
ask them what pay they received. Mr. Nash was we 
at the time that on account of the Amalgamated 
every employe in the shop had been guarding his spet 
weeks, especially with strangers, afraid of losing 
forthwith. , 

I suggested that the opening of the payroll mi 
proper matter to place before the workers throu 
regular channel for taking up such problems. Ther 
no such machinery to function through, however, M 
replied that he would be more ready to place th 
before them if the Amalgamated situation han not hz 
to be so acute at the time. “ 

To return to the wages. In the mid-west clothe 
piece work prevails except with the cutters, who are 
work. In the Nash factory, however, the reverse in 
Cutters, choppers and trimmers are on piece work, and 
high production people in other departments. _ 

From information received unofficially as well 
up in conversations with Mr. Nash and the supe 
it can be fairly stated that in the tailor shop, which 
the majority of the workers and all of the women, 
averages $20 to $22 a week. This is about 25 pr 
low the averages in Amalgamated shops. The cu 
ever, who are not on a forty-hour week, but n 
long as they please, make from $40. to a a we 


lor-to-the-trade ” concern. 
Beach's suit is cut to order. Under such circumstances 
rally the case that the cutter does exceedingly careful 
djusting his pattern to the peculiarities of the figure. 
_in “ ready-to-wear ” clothing where a good quality of 
s is turned out the cutter cuts the cloth as well as 
it. Under these circumstances eight cuts are usual in 
a : day. 
the Nash factory, the cutter andy marks his cloth and 
pper (or apprentice) cuts it. According to informa- 
a the cutter on whose initiative the resolution was 
d against the Amalgamated, the cutter receives 44 cents 
- with 13% cents added for extra pants. He cuts on 
erage of 26 suits in an eight-hour day—a minimum of 
maximum of 35. ‘Thus the average cutter would make 
in a forty-hour, five-day week; the lowest paid, $44; 
e exceptional man, $77 in the same time. From other 
ation received, however, it would seem that this esti- 
is high, and that $40 to $70. would be more nearly 
rate. The forty-hour week and the eight-hour day do 
apply to erat. however. They may come and go at 


minimum wage at the chan is $10. This compares 
e $10 minimum in an open shop, $10 minimum in the 
ed Garment Shops, and $12 minimum in the Amalga- 
‘shops: In the Chicago market the minimum wage is 
The lowest minimum offered in Cincinnati industries 

to the girls in the candy, paper bag and bindery fac- 


ertime is not paid time and a half, but straight time 
joth piece and week workers. According to the state- 
- made by two of the girls, the superintendent says: 
you are not willing to work overtime we don’t want 
ound.” 
ages are determined in ‘the first instance by individual 
ning with the worker. Each worker i is then provided. 
production card, which is turned in daily, and the 
is adjusted upon ‘the basis of that card by the fore- 
or the foreman, who judges it according to the out- 
f the most productive workers. One girl told me that 
foreman had told the workers when the forty-hour week 
into effect, January 1, that they were supposed to do 
= work in forty hours as they had done in forty-four. 
id some girls had been dropped since because their pro- 
on was not high enough. This card system is virtually a 
work system and one of the most effective methods of 
ing up workers. __ 
actual history of the Nash wage increases which have 
much dramatic publicity in the newspapers 
: the country shows that a high wage at the fac- 
- anticipated. In the last months of 1918, 
Nash took the factory over and increased wages 
cent for skilled workers to 300 per cent for 
rely brought the wage up nearer the pre- 
e scale in the market. Mr. Nash himself says 
p had been “exploiting sweat shop labor” and 
op had had no government work through which 
been forced up. Furthermore, the Amal- 
Workers had just begun their agitation 
esi i the Nash shop alone, they claim, 
y had to concentrate on the 
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in aaah, pes also followed raises 
t. nh sharing scheme, which lasted 
g the ie of hight prices and demand, 
‘of bringin B up earnings in such a manner 

De V ) as it was, without the 


Q:: of the most unique features of the Nash factory 


his emphasis on the fact that it is the Golden Rule that 


5 


halanced ue Rs steady work which the Nash factory has 
been able to provide. A review of the sales sheet shows _ 
that orders increased rapidly in 1921 (though with drops 
in July and in December) and exceeded the 1920 record by 
nearly 30,000 sales. October, 1921, marked the peak of 
the business, and every month except June and July of 1921 
exceeded the equivalent month of the year before. The drop 
from 11,182 orders in March, 1921, to 3,455 in July of the 
same year, however, shows there { is a fluctuation which could 
scarcely be taken care of without “laying off” some of the 
workers, especially since there is no definite provision for 
distributing what work there is among all the workers. 
Voluntary vacations, without pay, took care of some of this 
depression. During December, 1921, and January, 1922, 
week workers kept on lost 714 hours a week; and, in addi- 
tion to the six out of seven union girls in one shop, others 
were dismissed and not definitely told whether they might 
expect to return or not. By usual calculations, stabilization 
of production means increased profits; and in a democratic 
organization such a sales record would normally bring wage 
rates above rather than below the market. As has been 
shown such is not the case in the Nash factory. 

The facts stand out clearly that the Nash wage scale for 
week workers is below others in the same market and below 
the union scale, and that those who enjoy large envelopes 
do so because their work and their hours are completely 
unstandardized. 


is the employment policy. 
psychology of the workers and the wage scale. 

is no employment manager. 
hires and fires. . 
When Mr. Nash took over the little factory of 29 work- 
ers, he took over a group of exploited sweat shop workers. 
As the number of employes was increased, the stated policy 
was not to advertise but to have the help bring in their 
friends and train them. One of the first rules made, says 
Mr. Nash, was not to take workers from other firms. He 
says the company has trained five hundred who have never 
worked before. ‘Thus green workers who did not know 
conditions in other shops made up the working staff. Fur- 
thermore, many Seventh Day Adventists drawn to Mr. Nash 
because of his religious creed make up the ranks. Mr. Nash’s 
constant appeal to the religious emotions of these people, 


It explains the general 
There 


The foreman or forewoman 


brought about the changes, when as a matter of fact the 
wage scale was lagging behind the general upward trend of 
the times, has greatly strengthened his hold on his workers. 
More recently, with further increases in the number of em- 
ployes, workers with previous experience who have drifted = 
into the Nash shops have been too fearful of being out of __ 
employment to risk their jobs by expressing discontent. The - 
result has been a sincere contentment on the part of many, — 
perhaps a majority of the workers and a surface contentment — 
on the part of a large proportion of the others. a 

The Golden Rule Shop, in other words, is a shop with — 
physical conditions of ten years ago prevailing in one 
building and with the new building, just opened, by no 
means a model; a factory with the old contractual sys- 
tem of wages with the bargaining and speeding up and 
“firing” in the hands of a superintendent who, bent on ef- — 
ficiency, is ruler of the shop with no impartial labor man- 
ager or board to revise his decisions; a shop that claims aie 
have tried profit-sharing but without ever having taken this 
workers into conference in regard to profits and costs; ay } 
shop in which no system of democracy prevails. te 

It is the old story of religious emotionalism; the evangelist — 
in this case applying his methods not to church membership, Va 
nor the temperance pledge, but to the relationship hepana 
employer and siya 


CIVICS: Americanization 


DE the Second Cencaucs 


MMIGRANT children may yearn for freedom to live 
untrammeled American lives; but they can do so only 
by abandoning, physically as well as intellectually, their 
own. households. 

The conflict of ideals between the two. generations 
often comes to a crisis on the issue of moving. The young 
Americans are unwilling to remain behind in what they 
scornfully call “ Little Italy’; they want to live in a “civi- 
lized neighborhood.” An estrangement occurs in many a 
family on this very point. Either the children move off by 
themselves, and family ties are broken; or they stay with the 
parents in the old household, but very unwillingly. The 
hardships endured by immigrants have often been pic- 
tured, but the mental agonies undergone by the children of 


immigrants, born in the United States but of old-world citi- 


zens, are ten times more poignant. ‘The young Americans 


| often see the light of their glorious country, but its bright- 


ness is dimmed by ineluctable contact with old ways and old 
thoughts. 

Chicago’s Italian colony comprises several distinct groups 
in many parts of the city. These groups are not at all con- 
tinuous, and they consequently do not constitute such formid- 


able integral foreign territories as does the Polish district, 


for instance, on the South Side, or the Jewish section on the 
West Side. There are, however, three extensive and popu- 
lous Italian sections quite close to the downtown business and 
central manufacturing areas on the three “sides” of the 
city. Hull House, Chicago Commons and the Jackson Pub- 
lic School are some of the centers of recreational activities, 
where both young and old generations of Italians find the 
contacts through which they are gradually getting to know 
their American neighbors. And the newcomers, with their 
gay religious festivals, their love of music and dancing and 
fireworks, have added color and brightness to the districts 
in which they make their homes. 

The largest of the Italian districts is on the West Side. 
It contains perhaps half the total Italian population of the 
city. These families are from all parts of Italy, and the 
district is heterogeneous in character, not obviously Sicilian 


‘or Calabrian, as is the North Side colony. Certain city 


blocks, however, are almost inl from one Italian country- 


- side. 


One of the more prominent groups is that from the prov- 
ince of Basilicata. Because their own homeland was the 
poorest in Italy, these immigrants were among the very first 
to migrate to America, and their history illustrates that the 
downtrodden need not remain so. As pioneers they had 
many advantages over their successors. Many of them were 
the first bankers and doctors and merchants. The second 
generation has gone ahead of the first, becoming professional 
and business leaders in the colony—lawyers, dentists, real 
estate dealers and saloon keepers. 

Hundreds of the new generation moved farther west. In 
some cases they persuaded or forced the old people to go with 
them. But more often the parents refused to leave the 
shadow of the Italian church and their circle of old village 
cronies. 

The West Side district records its full quota of bombinee 
and dark murders. In a recent aldermanic election, indeed, 
it outdid itself in the matter of massacres, having several 
Sicilian Vespers of its own; it was even honored by receiving 
the newspaper appellation, ‘‘ the bloody ward,” thus rivalling 
colonial Kentucky. I venture to say, nevertheless, that the 
murder rate for the area is no higher than for any other in 
Chicago with the same number of people. The gang spirit, 
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Italians on the West Side were besieged by Poles o 


considered the chief factor in crime, is much weaker 
was years ago. Such a sinister aggregation as Sam 
dinella’s Valley Gang, four of whom have already 
hanged, is now very unusual. Even that was a manife 
of the general lawlessness after the war. Gangs we 
merly necessary for self-protection. At one time th 


south and Irish on the west. In those primitive, heroic dj 
stoning brigades would advance across Twelfth Stre 
drive Italians to Taylor Street. And if immigrant | 
dared to penetrate west to play ball in Vernon Park, ¢ 
had to cut their way through fierce shock troops of y 
hooligans. But numbers have brought independence, 
as to our former race of pioneers. ‘The inter-gang bai 
have passed into unwritten history. 4 
This West Side Italian district has many decided at 
tions. It is not very crowded, relatively speaking. | 
of the houses are of one, two or three stories. It has, 
elements of natural beauty; wide streets; good transpo 
tion; vacant lots for baseball; and a public park of 
acres. It is cleaner than other Italian districts, and | 
the only one with a boulevard of its own, broad, stat 
and lined with lindens. i 
One of the precious points of interest is the renow 
“Death Corner” at Milton Avenue and Oak Street. 
spot is rivalled by no other in number of murders. I : 
golden days of tremendous unrestricted and unselected i 
gration, before the war, scores of victims were counted t 
by zealous reporters each year. Some attribute this gt 
history to the preponderance of Sicilians in this vic 
perhaps that is the most plausible explanation, after alli 


Possibly to counteract these “ revolverate,” or “ revolt 
ades,’ as the Italians say, a great religious festival is held 
the church of San Domenico every August. This festa 
similar to the spectacular celebrations staged by every 
in Southern Italy. Processions, fireworks, chestnut b 
street concerts, papen flowers—it has all these authenti 
tures. Time was when each one of the several Itz 
parishes in Chicago held a yearly festa in honor of it 
patron saint, in the fashion of the sizioni of Naples. 
those holidays are no more. ‘The religious spell is lost 
younger generation. Besides, celebrations are too expens 
Years ago a good, boisterous brass band could be hired 
a dollar a day for each player. ‘Those “ umpah” ag 
tions were the scorn of the American Musicians’ Uni 
the delight of the Italian boys. Now they are not avail 
their members have either joined the union, or they are p 
perous proprietors of barber-shops. A 

Across the Grand Avenue bridge lies the western conti 
ation of the North Side colony. Here the Chicago C 
mons is the free social dispensary, functioning energe 
and very effectively. An interesting activity, as an exe 
is the Italian Young Men’s Club, which meets once a 
and enjoys a program prepared by its own members 
occasional outside help. After the proceedings one o 
members, an accomplished maitre de danse, conducts a 
drille, during which brawny stevedores and sweatered 
sters teach graceful figures to the young American wo 
who reside at the settlement. 

Those who have come to America since the A 
are not in very prosperous circumstances. After having 
almost their last money in paying for passports, visas 
passage to America at the present exorbitant rates, 
have been met here by serious conditions of unemplo: 
The building deadlock and the cessation of road work 
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t the new immigrants. ‘The consequence is that 
any cases, where relati ave not been able to secure 
loyment for the newcomers, acute suffering has resulted. 
ne crowded Italian sections enormous numbers of men 
d about idle. At one corner one hundred and forty such 
nployed were recently counted. 


it the ante-bellum immigrants are well off. Most of 
are very happy. “Those who have wanted to go back 
aly have had the opportunity to do so, and have either 
ained there to pay the penalty or have returned perma- 
disillusioned. It is dificult and unprofitable to pass 
ent on the status and character of the Italians in 
0. ‘The chronic critic of all foreigners will continue 
sparage them as such. Amateur economists and indolent 
triots will depreciate their contribution to America. I 
d rather bear in memory the wholesome spirit shown 
nefit dance given by young Italians of the West Side 
one of its girls now studying music in Milan. Or the 
ing picture of a military funeral in the heart of the 
, one day last fall. The body, of one of the boys had 
me back from France. Word was sent about the neigh- 
od for former soldiers to attend the funeral, in uni- 
1. Some three hundred Americans of Italian descent 
on hand, soldiers, sailors, and marines. ‘Most of them 
; members of former “ gangs,” more or less ferocious. 
ach one of the firing squad, about the flag-draped 
t, bore at least one gold stripe on his right sleeve. 
spite of trade depression, labor uprisings and scarcity 
raw materials, two conspicuous industries new to America 
flourishing among the more than fifty thousand Italian- 
ho make Chicago their home, ‘The first, which is an 
vitable result of the Eighteenth Amendment, and neces- 
ily an extra-curriculum activity, is that of wine-making in 
» home. A ruling by an Illinois court allows private 
ies to make two hundred gallons of wine each year; 
talian families anticipated that decision long ago. No 
ily is too poor to have this beverage on steady tap; it 
y live in a dark back room with only an oil stove, a few 
en chairs, and an oilcloth-covered table as furniture; 
offers the visitor a hospitable glass of vino fatto in 


. 


The second infant industry.is the making of Italian cheese 
macaroni. The United States is already exporting spa- 
i to Naples, which outdoes the carrying of coals to New- 
Since the war, the Italian government has forbidden 
ts of cheese, and Italians in this country, after a period 
ious suffering, began with true American initiative to 
it themselves. Now they have American-made pre- 
_ mozzarelle and ricotta which rival those choice prod- 
of the Sorrentine peninsula. ‘Thus far, however, they 
not been’ able to make the famous Gorgonzola and 
eggiano, ith ms 
mericanization or assimilation of immigrants is best 
lished through beneficent contact with the better 
f native Americans. A chance word across the back- 
fence, a casual inspiration from meeting American 
along the street, the mere observation of American 
f living—these form the healthy liaison for the for- 
wishes to adopt the life of his new country. If 
es could be prescribed for immigrants, so that 
fferent nationalities should not be contiguous but 
ig ith native American zones, the process of 
ricanization would operate splendidly. Who can esti- 
the tremendous effect an American birthday party, for 
mple, may have on an Italian boy: nice girls in neat 
s, and boys with starched collars; a view into an Ameri- 
it and Helen’s mother serving cake and join- 
? A year of visits by social workers will not 
nders as that neighborly invitation of the Jones 
the Italian family who live in the rear cottage 
be ea) Joun VarentiNe, 
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_ The First Chapter 

2) (Bhicua se are times when the part is not only so much 
smaller than the whole but so different from it that 

it does not seem that the whole could ever contain it. A 
movie must always seem so to its actors. 
that he is to register mad love for the lady; then after sev- 
eral irrelevant days of sitting on the scenery he is told to 
kill her, and although this is by no means an impossible 
result of love, it is not the one his earlier training taught 
him to think of as the logical end of the kindlier emotions. 
It was my good luck to see the immigration problem go 
under such strange partition. With this difference—that 
the part, being different from the whole, was finally pre- 
sented as the whole. During last summer, upon one of my 
occasional visits to Ellis Island, I found a story of Ameri- — 
canization being filmed. It was the first time, I was told, 
that the government had ever given permission to any film 
company to take pictures of Ellis Island. In this instance, 
the industrial department of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., in cooperation with the Educational 
Service Committee of the National War Work Council, 
wished to interpret the social work among the immigrants 


upon the island. ‘The story is called Peter Points the Way, 


and it portrays the more ephemeral trials of immigration. 

The first pictures are taken on board the steerage deck 
of the Olympic, and the audience sees with the immigrant 
his first glimpse of New York. The moving canvas of the 
harbor—the boats, the docks, the towers, cutting a Baby- — 
lonian figure against the sky over which, by some chance 
auspicious for the movie-makers, airplanes promenade 
briskly—makes a background for a story of new life so mag- 
nificent, even though it may develop into a story of mag- 
nificent defeat, that the audience cannot help being hushed 
with a, moment of awe. The Americanization problem, 
with such an approach, does not seem a matter of evening 
classes and oaths of loyalty. For sowers and reapers taking 
flight from famine to have found fastness in a land of al- 
most tautological plenty—as witness its extravagant sky- 
line—is epical, scriptural. One who knows something of 
the country’s inland, indeed even something of its wharves 
and harbors, vicariously holds some of the immigrants’ 
hopes, though he may recognize that they are forlorn. The 
confusion of new ways, the bewildering industrialism, the 
straits of city living, the new autocracies of wealth and uni- 
formity—they are mountains before the land of promise, 
surmountable only if the foot-paths be known. Ellis Island 
is only the crashing chord of the first movement. The surge 
of minor sounds is depressing, but the real motif of the 
music scarcely creeps in. ‘The island is isolated, almost irrel- 
evant to American life. Its only connection with America, 
in. fact, is that America is to blame for it.. Its kaleidoscopic 
tragedies and triumphs are not the problems of Americani- 
zation. 

Imagine, then, the surprise of one who, with mind upon 
the land of promise, and eyes upon the chosen people—chosen 
by percentage, .incidentally—people hopeful, tired, despon- 
dent or buoyant with enterprise, sees the story of their new 
life begun, and then, when he has turned over the pages 
of the published book, finds that the story is left as if 
finished with the first chapter, and the rest of the book is — 
a dummy. hy 

To be interlocutor in Bedlam is to perform no mean — 
function, and the daily service of the social organizations 


upon Ellis Island is an invaluable one of expedition and 


charity. But to believe that the final purposes of the Y. — 


M. C. A. are revealed upon the screen in Peter Points The 
Way, and that here is reeled off our complete light to date 


upon the immigrant problem, is to come away cheerless. 
The hero fearfully and thriftily housed in an apartment — 
in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, tells his friends, newly + 


The hero is told | 


delphia by the good agency, of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
how he has succeeded in America. ‘Three flags, twelve cut 
glass tumblers, ice-cream and a mantelpiece garnish his tale 
as to the plenitude of the new life. His evening classes, 
his noon-hour games, and finally his enlistment in a com- 
pany where there were “twenty-four nationalities—all 
Americans,” fighting for America, won in the new immi- 
grant lad a zeal for speed. So a job, a ready-made suit, 


a straw hat—and he could send for his betrothed. He met 


her on the island—at the “kissing post,” the first trysting 
place of the New World, and whish, before you knew it, 
she was not only married to the new American, but mar- 
ried to him in an American trousseau complete—in which 
_ she was so fetching that no American would scorn escorting 
her to Coney. 

No, the services of an interlocutor in Bedlam are not to 
be rejected. ‘There is still room for a good interpretative 
picture of the problems of coming to America. 
fey Marion CiincH CALKINS. 


The Approach to the Mothers 


HE International Institute of the Y. W. C. A. in St. 
Louis opened its offices two years ago in a a reese 
hood containing various nationalities and was housed i 

the same building as a Red Cross teaching center es 
public health nurses and a baby clinic and a nutrition clinic. 


It had no definite program, but its staff of four foreign and, 


two American workers was willing to undertake any service 
which might express its neighborliness to. the foreign-born 
woman. ‘The institute was at once asked to put an inter- 
preter for at least one afternoon a week in each of the munici- 
pal baby clinics in neighborhoods with a strong element of 
foreign-born residents. 


for intensive case work, and they also make contacts with 
women who join the institute’s mothers’ clubs or classes in 


English. 


This cooperation with the Red Cross and with the 


‘municipal clinics has resulted, for the clinics, in a large in- 
-erease in the attendance of foreign-born mothers. For the 
institute it has offered a natural approach to many women 
whom it can later serve in other ways. To the mother 


it has given the comforting assurance that she can make. 


from Europe via Ellis Island, and Safely ucrived in Phila- | et anileotade i ‘the? sctoe and understand h 


While performing this service, 
workers are constantly discovering family problems that call — 


‘tion policy of exclusion while other British dominion 


OBJECT LESSONS IN DEMOCRACY 


Switzerland also has its problem of assimilating large numbers of immigrants. This is one of many telling 

comparative illustrations in a widely used textbook in civics. 

_» alien’s lack of property rights in the middle ages is set another showing the modern method of ereeriates oNSe 
and compensation 


structions. 
The ele, a work i in ii clinics has resulted in 


families of Hila origin in which they find eh : 
quiring social service. Sometimes the two organization 
hands in giving a neighborhood mothers’ party. Mrs. 
ton Watkins, chairman of the International Institute, 
“Our mutual dependence has come about so natural 
is so satisfactory in its results that it is rather a surpri 
hear the exclamation of American visitors about our 
derful Nenein oun y, 


at 


~ Canadian Immigration 


OME vexing social and economic problems for the 

liberal government of Canada are involved in thell 
of devising a program of immigrant distribution t 
best interests of the dominion. ‘There is, first of al 
expectation of a considerable immigration from Great 
ain through the operation of the assisted immigration. 
ures adopted by the government of that country fo 
service men and their families to relieve unemploymen 
addition, there is considerable demand for aided im 
tion and land settlement on the part of American fa 
in the middle western and western states who are i 
cial difficulties. Both classes represent a highly des 
type of immigrant in view of the undeveloped natu 
vast stretches of Canadian arable land near existing 
roads which for their exploitation ‘require nothing m 
urgently than labor. ‘The difficulty is that if immig 
ex-soldiers or others are, as is proposed, supplied by the ; 
ernment not only with free land grants but also with 
siderable cash credits on easier terms than native far: 
can obtain, they will be privileged competitors in th 
mon market. 

A sub-committee of the Cabinet is engaged in an 
sive study of this situation and is expected to be rea 
legislative proposals for the coming session of Parl 
The principal economic advantage of a fuller settlem 
that it will diminish the excessive cost of operation 
railroads in the sparsely populated areas. During th 
conservative administration, Canada pursued an immig 


Side by side with a picture illustrating LENA 


s of desirable British set- 
ganized labor and certain 
he whole of the community de- 
reversal of that policy. ‘The workers, of course, 
wer standard of wages from any substantial increase 
ition. The farmers, so far as they are hostile, point 
increased costs of production and the difficulty of 
‘remunerative markets for their products. French 
ans, moreover, fear to lose their political influence 
marked increase of English-speaking voters. It is 
ed that the government will attempt to overcome the 
wo of these objections, first by a system of land 
$ that will really help to develop hitherto unexploited 
is and not provide merely competition for the existing 
‘populations; second by a joint agreement with the 
hh government for the training of immigrants in farm 
and their colonization along lines similar to the Cali- 
in land settlement scheme, under a somewhat paternal- 
upervision, so as to prevent the flooding of Canadian 
with unemployed immigrants competing for work in 
y. 4 


| Links with the Old World 

- MERICANIZATION has a long job ahead in some 
alian families, even when wife and husband both vote. 
alian woman failed to show up one night at a settle- 
class of which she had been the most faithful member. 
xt day the teacher saw her little daughter. “ Why 
f your mother come to English class last night, Ma- 
she asked. “ My father didn’t send her,’ said Maria. 


dE Foreign Language Information Service not only at- 

to interpret America to the alien and the alien to 
ca, but also increasingly helps individuals who need 
mation or advice. The cases with which it deals come 
mail or by personal application. They are either handled 
Wiectly or in consultation with government officials. The 
rity of cases are concerned with passport regulations, 
tax, naturalization, war risk allotments, immigration 
uigration. ‘Che most troublesome cases are those of 
as desiring to return to Europe or to bring relatives to 


UIS A. CUVILLIER, the champion of anti-socialism 
New York legislature, would advance Americanism 
posing a special tax rate of 2 per cent per annum upon 
apital and interest of aliens engaged in any business, 


as in any partnership, association or corporation 
d and doing business under the laws of the state. 
bly bill No. 1072.) The tax is to be paid within 
lays after assessment; and one-half of the amount 
‘o be returned to the locality where collected—pre- 

intain workhouses for the aliens deprived 
e to compete in business. 


n this country are seriously affected by this 
ts will receive passports only if they leave 
via through Jugoslavic ports. Travelling 
European ports is prohibited. A commis- 
tion, attached to the legation as a represen- 
inistry for Social Welfare, will be appointed 
yhere there are large colonies of Jugoslavs. 
s, every steamer with more than fifty Jugo- 
board must carry a representative of that 
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profession in the state and upon the individual hold-— 


> most popular goal of Jugoslavic emigration, 


i} 


ministry to look after their interests. More paternal still 


080 


is the provision for free fares for its despondent sons who 


wish to repatriate. This transportation will be given on 
steamships of such companies as the government may 
license for that service. These provisions obviously relate 


to the harassing difficulties attendant upon entering this. 


country. Even more specifically relevant is the provision 
that passports of prospective emigrants will be given only 
if the applicant’s qualifications conform to the immigration 
laws of the country to which he intends to migrate. 


THE following are some of the outstanding facts concern- ° 
Ing immigration from 1909 to 1920 which, now that the 


1920 census figures are available, Sidney L. Gulick has ob- 
tained from an analysis of the statistics of race and sex: 


es, esos of all males exceeded that of all females by some 
,000. 

Northwest Europeans increased by 1,560,000, while other Euro- 
peans, including Hebrews, increased by some 2,702,000. 

The increase of Mexicans (246,999) and of Africans (73,702) is 
surprising. 

Japanese males decreased by 16,073 and Chinese males by 16,988. 


In both cases the females increased, by 35,482 and 2,002 respectively. 


Emigrants whose races are not specified are surprisingly numerous: 
72,526. 


APPEAL has been taken to the Supreme Court of the 


United States on a decision handed down by the United 
States District Court in San Francisco which affirmed the 
legality of the California Alien Land Law. W. L. Porter- 
field, an American citizen of Los Angeles, and Y. Mizuno, 


a Japanese resident of that city, contend that this law pre- 


vents their exercise of the right granted them by the con- 
stitution of the United States to make a contract for the 
leasing of land by the former to the latter. The District 
Court held that the Japanese, though permitted under the 
law to enter into business dealings and cropping contracts 


with owners of agricultural land in California, may not 
lease such land. The decision was unanimous. 


The state 
of California also is dissatisfied with this decision, holding 
that the permission of cropping contracts would invalidate 
the intention of the state law, and has therefore also lodged 
an appeal with the Supreme Court of the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE courses in Americanization are a 
method ingeniously developed by the Americanization De- 
partment of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union (central office: Upland, Indiana). 
tended more especially for volunteer workers who do 


neighborhood visiting among foreign-born mothers and inci- | 
dentally teach them some English and help them in their 


task of child rearing. In addition, the union has helped to 


They are in- 


establish centers in eleven cities where at least one salaried, 


full-time worker, with the aid of volunteer visitors, gives 
similar service. 
specialists along various lines and are very simple, giving 
the worker not only material for teaching but also some- 
thing of the background of immigrant women so that they 
may know how best to approach them. 


> 


WHILE under the pressure of so-called “ economy’ 


programs started with such great flourish during the war, 


the report on adult immigrant education of the Massachu- my 
setts Department of Education for 1920-1921, under the 
direction of John H. Mahoney, indicates progress all along — 


the line. For three thousand men and women of foreign 
birth studying English and citizenship two years ago, there 
are now twenty thousand; and the school authorities are 
still engaged in widening and intensifying their programs of 
teaching adults, considerably aided by voluntary associ 

tions and backed by public opinion. Last year 327 class 


‘The study courses have been prepared by ~ 


cam-— 
paigns, many states have whittled down the Americanization — 


F 


from Wachtfeuer 
AMERICA FOR THE—RED INDIANS 


“To set a good example to the stubborn Germans, whe refuse to 

leave voluntarily the Upper Silesian lands taken from the Poles 

six hundred years ago, the Americans cede their country to the 
Sioux Indians and leave.” 


were established in factories, and other worth-while experi- 
ments were tried in various communities. 

Boston maintains a day school for immigrants with a daily 
attendance averaging two hundred. Full-time directors and 
organizers are employed by a number even of the smaller 
cities; in some communities one of the main efforts is to 
create a spirit of neighborliness. 

The assistance of the state, in addition to general super- 
vision and encouragement, consists in the provision of full 
training courses for teachers of adult immigrants, the issue 
of citizenship lessons and other material for teachers and of 
sets of lesson leaflets for students, standard teacher training 
courses (attended by over a thousand teachers in the year) 
and intensive special courses of training in localities where 
an urgent needs calls for them. 


A SHORT but sufficiently complete reading list on the 


United States, with special consideration for the educational: 


needs of immigrants, has been published by the American 
Library Association (78 East Washington Street, Chicago). 
It covers books on American history, government, ideals 
and literature, descriptions of the country and special re- 
gions, American résources, opportunities and occupations, 
the lives of some interesting Americans, and some of the 
best historic and characteristic fiction. 


IN the Menorah Journal, Horace J. Bridges, leader of the 
Chicago Ethical Society, attacks the argument of those 
extreme “Americanizationists” who stand for a purely 
Anglo-Saxon culture in the United States because the laws 
_and institutions of this country are founded on the language 
and principles of the early English settlers in Virginia and 
the Puritans. For, he points out, “ while we know well 
enough who the Puritans and the Virginians were, we really 
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do not know what they were racially.” Since Celtic, B 
German, Danish, Norse, Norman-French and other 
entered into their blood, he argues, the capacity of the 
peoples must be due to factors independent of race; an¢ 
more highly we value it the more highly we must 
if we are unprejudiced, of racial mixture. He says: 


If the conditions of life in Great Britain, in a few centuries, 
elicit such psychic homogeneity from the midst of such per: 
racial heterogeneity, it is self-evident that a harmonization is 
here... . And if, further, it is admitted that the modern Bri 
taking him by and large, has more political, industrial, adminis 
tive and aesthetic capacity—a larger range of adaptabiliti 
any one of the peoples from whose blending he results, the p 
tion would be that a similar improvement in quality of ft 
compound over the contributing elements may be expected 
country. a 


i 


THE foreman as an important factor in Americanizatior 
the theme of a pamphlet recently issued by the Ameri 
tion Committee of the Chicago Association of Com 
While it is his primary function to interpret the comp 
policy, he is more and more called upon to help in ma 
the ranks of the workers into good citizens. 
He knows the cost of giving instructions to a workman who 
stands little of our language, and the time loss in using a 
preter; he knows the misunderstandings that arise in not bei 
to “make yourself clear”; and that a good workman becomes 
workman when he learns the English language. 
The committee would like to see Americanization 1 
more frequently and fully discussed at foremen’s me 
and have reports presented by each foreman on the num 
students in his department, the number naturalized and 
wise helped to become better citizens. These reports b| 
be printed in the house organ, which should also 
special articles on Americanization written by employ: 
Occasionally, the foreman should make a survey of his d 
ment to discover new workers who ought to be in the clas: 
should talk personally to delinquent students and find out w: 
have been absent from class. In many cases the personal , 
shown will help remedy difficulties. Classes should be visited 
and then by the foreman and talks made to the students, to show! 
interest in the men. f 


I 
PAUL LEE ELLERBE, formerly chief naturali 
examiner at Denver, describes some of his experienc 
the conclusions drawn from them, in an article in ‘The 
look for February 20. One extraordinary fact wh 
brings out is that constantly men and women who a 
are American citizens have to go through the pro 
naturalization because they are unable to prove their 
He says: ; 4 
Doesn’t it seem that we could devise some way whereby 
who was already a citizen of a nation as intelligent as this one 60 
establish his title to that status without going through the co 
cated process of applying for what he already ‘had and gs 
motion the whole machinery of a court? Yet 274 citizens 
United States, in order to prove themselves such, had to do jus 
during the year under consideration. They were people the re 
whose naturalization had been destroyed, who came into citi 
through the operation of some obscure or ambiguous statute, e 
Naturalization Service investigated the facts in the case of 
one of them. Why not confer upon that service the power - 
immediately at the close of such investigations satisfactory 
of citizenship? It is very much better equipped to pass upon 
of this kind than are the courts which in 99 per cent of such ¢ 
only follow its recommendations anyhow. i, 


TWENTY-TWO years ago, when the Jewish Agric 
and Industrial Aid Society began to function, the 

216 farm families in the United States. Today the - 
farm population is over sixty thousand. In 1900, the 
acreage owned by Jewish farmers was 12,029; today 
ceeds a million acres, and the real estate and perso 
of these holdings is estimated as over one hundre 
dollars. That most of these farmers have been 
weather the storm of the present depression, says 
Davidson, director of the society, “is proof positive 

Jewish farming movement is now on a sound b 


URING three decades settlement residents have 
| been working over problems connected with local 
organization for health, Four hundred neighbor- 
hood clinics, many of them maintained over a de- 
present an untold amount of service. The customary 
nt by-product of such a body of experience would be 
blishment of medical agencies comparable to the mu- 
ools, art centers and little theaters which have grown 
f efforts to discover and meet local requirements. Be- 
communi organizers, medical and lay, are uncertain 
their units, in terms of area, population and recurrent 
thoroughgoing experiment in the field of local medi- 
Ss almost non-existent. _ 
ing the past decade there has been a tendency among 
ents to relinquish medical and surgical clinics in 
f diagnostic clinics—such as prenatal, infant, well- 
heart, posture and habit clinics—and educational 
; for mothers, infants and children. ‘The work of the 
ostic clinic described below is characteristic of similar 
tried on at a large number of settlements, though 
ganization is more developed and complex than that 
btains at the majority of houses, Its beginning was 
examination for the "purpose of detecting contagion 
ndidates for a caddy camp, administered jointly by 
End House and the Bretton Woods Company. Sad 
ostly experience in soothing toothaches and long, ex- 
journeys to reach a dentist had caused camp lead- 


at their mouths were in good order before they could 
for the Woods. 
¢ number and seriousness of facts uncovered by even 
amination called insistently for more accurate diag- 
and more skilled and persistent follow-up. The writers 
harge of the caddy scheme in 1916. The range covered 
examination was enlarged and a standard diagnosis 
ering hair, nose and throat, teeth, skin, heart, lungs, 
defects, height and weight was drawn up and has 
used ever since. For several years the Boston Dis- 
has loaned its rooms for the examination, and 
and social workers connected with the staff have 
teered their services for an evening. The tests are 
y specialists in each of the several departments; find- 
e correlated by the medical director, who calls for 
onal individual and group examinations when necessary 
icates the requisite follow-up. 
linics are organized with a view to caring for a 
lumber of boys quickly yet thoroughly. There are 
or - more physicians for each of the main headings into 
h th e examination falls, Each doctor is provided with 
and secretary. Settlement staff members, personally 
with the boys, are placed at strategic points. 
16 go from department to department in groups of 
I is possible, with fifteen doctors and an equal number 
ses. _and secretaries, to handle one hundred boys an 
Since 1919 a yearly examination for boys between 
en and twelve years of age, parallel to ‘that provided 
spective caddies, has been offered.’ 
mination and diagnosis i is, of course, only as valuable 
fol w-up. ‘It is a rule of the caddy club that all de- 
cleared before a boy can go to the mountains. 
versace ihn va oud have been, at the be- 


rule that applicants must present a dentist’s certifi- 


Conducted iy 
_ PAULL. BENJAMIN 


A Settlement Diagnostic Clinic for Boys 


ginning, highly problematic. 
good share of the cases, is carried on by third- and fourth- 


year medical students resident at the settlement. The services © 


of such young men are peculiarly valuable. Their word car- 
ries more weight with the family than that of a social worker 
and they find it both easy and profitable to make connections 
with hospital clinics and physicians indicated by the medical 
director. ‘Their personal interest helps reduce the number 
failing to secure treatment advised. 

A few of the more important medical and social consid- 
erations growing out of experience may be noted. Each 
examination discloses two or three boys suffering under con- 
ditions which call for immediate treatment, neglect of which 
would have resulted in acute illness and possible death. 
Such cases have not been discovered by parents or school 
teachers, doctors or nurses, and their number and serious- 
ness afford valuable hints as to where to look for weak 
places in the local network of child care. This group alone 
justifies periodic examinations of children, 

Unclean heads (pediculous capitis) are more frequent 
among boys under twelve than among their fellows a few 
years older. Most cases are cleared by a report to the mother 
or to the school nurse. All groups examined show between 
4. and_.8 per cent of skin diseases which are cared for by 
private physicians or at one of the dispensaries. ‘Treatment 
is freqently long drawn out, and calls for much education 
of the boy and his family. 

Heart specialists comment on between 5 and 8 per cent 
of the boys they see. A second examination is arranged 
for this group, and those with serious lesions are referred to 
a heart clinic. 
cepted for the camp, and their work graded according to 
theirzondition. From six to ten weeks of good air, rest 
and sleep go far toward helping hopeful cases, All boys 
with a heart diagnosis are kept under observation from year 
to year. 

Lung difficulties are relatively few. One to three in each 
group are serious enough to call for hospital or clinical su- 
pervision. All suspicious cases are marked for observation 
and re-examination. 

Among the smaller boys a high percentage is found with 
undescended testicles due to their age and active reflexes. 
A second examination is held for this group, and in no in- 
stance is operation advised until near puberty. In about half 
the cases where operation is advised parents refuse to sanc- 
tion it. Herniae of various types needing repair are oc- 
casionally discovered. No case of acquired venereal disease 
has been found in nearly a thousand boys examined, and 
only one instance of congenital infection. 

Operations for the removal of tonsils and adenoids are 
advised in a very large number of cases; i. e., from 25 to 70 
per cent. From one to three additional examinations are 
held in order to provide an absolutely sure basis for action, 
and anywhere from six to sixteen operations are arranged 
from each group examined. Boys may be under observation 
for several years before doctors, parents and patient agree 
to operation. The neighborhood has come to realize that 
the medical officer is conservative in asking for removal of 
tonsils. The present local understanding of the tonsils and 


adenoid operation is a direct result of yearly re-examina- 


tion, yearly re-diagnosis and discussion, the cumulative re- 
sult of experience, observation and thought on the part of 
doctors, families. and camp leaders. 


Dental defects, in point of numbers, outrank all pn ie 


The actual follow-up, in a 


Most boys with slight: heart lesions are ac- 


operation is nothing very terrible. 
_ are looking forward to becoming caddies know that they 
must meet important requirements. 


‘ 


diagnosis “‘ six extractions and twelve fillings” was common. 


Year by year the number of extractions and fillings required 
' for each individual has decreased. 
group have their teeth cleaned yearly. In point of labor, the 


Over 80 per cent of the 


dental follow-up is onerous. The results, in terms of health, 
welfare and character are, however, greater than in any other 
department, for experience has demonstrated that a group 


of boys can. be brought to ‘take pride in caring for their 


mouths, 

During the past two years an attempt has been made to 
discover boys whose weight and height are enough below 
what might be expected at their age to raise the question of 
slowed development. Of such instances 20 per cent are dis- 
covered among the younger group. ‘This situation is reached 
through visits to parents and conferences with the boys, and 


through a nutrition class which has been established under 


the direction of Dr. William R. P. Emerson. 


Most encouraging, from the point of view of local medi- 
cal organization, is the number of boys who now. have 


remedied in advance of the examination defects which they 
themselves know about. Each year the percentage of those 
who present certificates from local physicians and dentists 
Jn confirmation of operations and treatments grows larger. 
"It is important that so far as possible the medical resources 
of the neighborhood should be strengthened rather than 
weakened and that the work of men practicing in the com- 
munity should be upheld and fostered. Documentary evi- 


dence of this result is in the hands of the leaders. 


Best of all is the establishment of a neighborhood tradi- 
tion about health. ‘Ten years ago medical advice was gen- 
erally disregarded or taken only under the most bitter pro- 
test and to secure the opportunity to go away. All sorts of 
subterfuge and deceit were indulged in to avoid having de- 
fects cared for. Forged medical and dental certificates 
were not uncommon. Little by little the entire neighbor- 


hood has come to understand because it has seen results, 
The number of boys who keep their mouths in good shape is 


large enough to have a community effect. Those who have 
had their tonsils out have passed the word about that the 
The smaller boys who 


Mothers talk over with 


one another the condition of their sons and reinforce each 


 other’s understanding and faith. ‘These families form a 
_ neighborhood aristocracy, because their boys are better: set 


up and more vigorous than their fellows. 
The most obvious lesson of our clinic is the need of in- 
creased medical facilities in the schools. Boston has a corps 


of school doctors and school nurses who, under the hard 


conditions of their work, are accomplishing wonders. Most 


of our children examined, however, come from the public 


school, and the findings of these tests are a measure of the 
amount of work which still needs to be done. 
_Avsert J. KENNEDY AND Hinsert F. Day, M. D. 


The Child is the fi 


The letterhead as an. education medium has generally been | 
overlooked by social service organizations. 
Bureau of Philadelphia, however, has ventured boldly into this 
field. Their new letterhead is a striking silhouette printed ins pag 
black type. 

a small box in the lower left-hand corner of the shee 


‘' patience and love have worked wonders. 


other four- and five-year old children that have come 1 


The Children’s im 


The names of the officers and directors are given in 


An Adopted Mother Speak 

S one of a family of ten children I felt great sym 

for smaller family circles, and looked forward | 

ing the mother of at least ten children of my own. — 
six years of married life, however, I gave up this h 
sought an institution that cared for other people’s ch 
explaining my crying need for a family. I convin 
heads of this institution that my past was blameless and 
future full of promise, that I paid my debts, did not 
alcoholic beverages, had no skeletons in my closets 1 
undesirable boarders in my home, that my house was” 
times clean and orderly, that I went to church regularl 
had only influential friends, Then, and not until th 
stolid, black-eyed brothers of an alien race were i. 
upon me, 
‘The new members of my family were apathetic, sus 
and silent. No amount of coaxing could beguile them im 
conversation or a smile. ‘Tears flowed copiously. 
end of a week I was ready to quit and go childless to 
of my days. It took them that long to decide that I 
eat little boys and that I really meant to be kind. 
now, after nearly three years, I do not like to remem 
week during which they sat on chairs and looked at m 
I am sure 
that they have learned to care for their foster parents 
we care for them as much as, if not more than had 
been given us by nature instead of red tape. — 
The boys came to us truthful, obedient and well train 
Their general deportment has never been equalled by” 


my observation, and I am convinced that tempora: 
tutional training would be of great benefit to the 
child. I rarely punish them, so they do not obey me thror 
fear. Neither do I enlarge upon my love fox them to obi 
obedience. Of course, they are not perfect—they are } 
normal, curious, mischievous little children, following 
own desires mostly, but when corrected, following 
pleasantly and readily. 
They have taught us many valuable lessons. In 
when it was the rule that “children should be seen 
heard,” the parents must have lost a great deal of ins 
and amusement. ~~ 
“As we have lived in our neighborhood for a Ion 
every one knows that the boys came to us from an ins 
Nearly every time that they went out at first the 
questioned about how we treated them, and whether 
remembered their own mother and father. Even no 
are asked many such questions. Much unsought a 
thrust upon me by mothers of ‘“‘ittle terrors,” and 
deal of thought is devoted to me by persons who - 
parent thought to the raising of their own children. 
whose children are more often accidental than d 
to me about the terrible force of heredity, and 
tainty as to how orphans are going to “curn | 
children are without parents seems to be co 


for every dopt e ild cited as an instance 
gratitude and wasted , there are thousands from 
“good families” who, following the line of least 
ance, eventually adorn our public institutions. 

been proven to me to be an almost impossible task 
se an adopted child in a normal manner. If they are 
the neighbors call them neglected. If they are kept 
I am depriving them of their natural rights as chil- 


, they are hopelessly spoiled for all time. Then 
"e are those dear, well intentioned persons who focus 
urious eyes upon the children, drop their voices to a 
al pitch and say (always within hearing of the boys) : 
little motherless babies, isn’t it a pity?”—and give 
‘sundry coins. I wonder if those well meaning but 
sly thoughtless people realize that they are fostering in 
idly forming minds of future voters the idea that the 
| owes them a living, or that they are making two more 
of § ‘self-sympathy.”’ Perhaps I am unduly sensitive 
his ; but I want my boys’ lives to stand upon solid 


there are those who look upon charity as a a disgrace 
recipients as of little value. To illustrate: It once 
necessary, when I first took the children, to have the 
oy wear a coat belonging to his younget brother. He 
ed emphatically, and no amount of coaxing or threats or 
punishment could force him to wear it or explain why 
d not wish to. About a week after the incident he 
o me and said, slowly, ‘Mother, do you know why 
d not wear Eddie’s coat?” TI stated my ignorance, and 
ied, “Well, lady where I was at, ‘nother lady gived 
ods, and lady where I was at made the coat.” (A 
) “I won’t wear gived goods. Gived goods 


n, people go out of their way to tell me what a 
ful work we are doing in taking two children of 
tecedents we know little into our home. It is work, 
sometimes trying; but day by day it pays large 


Child in the Foster Home 
IE is not good enough material to make a first-rate 
westigator, but she will do very well as a placing-out 
» A decade ago, when this statement was made by 
vhose standards of case work none would question, ‘edu- 


‘personality and technique were prerequisites for an 
not, so for a placing-out visitor, Almost any 


' was thereby qualified for the work. 

far cry from that day to this, when a placer-out 
as an investigator plus. Not only must she 
ity to analyze situations; she must also synthesize 
rry out treatment, often over a long period of time. 
1e who ‘receives a child after the original determining 
eel and who thereafter has the directing of his 
2 eee who restores him to his family, or, when this 
bout, places him in an environment which 
Sates to meet his peculiar require- 


Seas monograph on The Child in the Foster 
aed by the New York School of Social Work, 

a Theis and Constance Goodrich have 
of how the New York State Charities 
ects the children who need the care it can 
; into, free and Oe aa permanent foster 


gr aph one is paren with certain 
= nays 
AES 


Dong aixe rae sake 


‘statements relating to the supervision of these children, espe- 


If they obey promptly, they are abused ; if they do 


tioned woman, of any age, who had a “love: for 
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cially those concerning the balance of responsibility between 
the society and the foster family. 

“Supervision,” say the authors, “is a function demanding 
vigilance, sympathy with both the family and the child, the 
ability to interpret the one to the other and a capacity for 
practical assistance.” ‘The Charities Aid Association places 
the responsibility for the development of the child on the 
foster family rather than on the visitor. The motive behind 
this is that “it reinforces the tie between parents and the 
child to have all authority and all plans for the child emanate 
from the parents.” 

All well and good. So long as the agency is sure that 
the parents have high standards and approximately live up 
to them it is ideal for the visitor to guide affairs from behind 
the scenes. But take for example such a practical matter as 
the supervision of a baby’s health. “In the case of a baby,” 
says the report, “she (the visitor) will keep track to some 
extent of the variations in formulae and weight. We say 
to some extent because the presumption is that the foster 
mother has put the baby in the care of her doctor and is her- 
self intelligent in such matters.” 

And then follows the rather startling statement that 
“visits to children in free homes, unlike those to babies in 
boarding homes, are relatively infrequent. The foster 
mother must be trusted to do the right thing for the baby’s 
health.” By what clairvoyance does a visitor know what is 
going on in a free home that she would not know about if 
board were being paid; and how can she know what is going 
on in any kind of home unless there are frequent contacts 
between her and the foster mother? 

Miss Theis makes a strong point when she urges the 
necessity of keeping in touch with foster fathers as well as 
foster mothers. Possibly there is nothing in the average su- 
pervision of welfare societies more open to criticism than the 
way in which they ignore the bread winner of the household. 
‘The practical reasons are obvious but none the less inexcus- 
able, and placers-out should take heed that they consult more 
fully with the fathers and seek their cooperation as well as © 
that of the foster mother. Here is one more argument for ~ 
fewer children to a visitor. It will take more time to make 
the extra visit that is often entailed in order to see the foster 
father in the evening after his day’s work, but the results 
will surely justify the time so spent. 

The final test of any foster home is its use. Searching 
inquiries from neighbors, friends and other sources, a visit 
to the home, which should include an interview with every 
member of the household, may give ample evidence of a 
reasonable likelihood of a home’s proving to be a good one. 
But the delicate adjustment of a particular child to a par- 
ticular home, and the assurance that the minimum standards 
of an agency are lived up to in that home can be assured only 
by close supervision over a considerable period of time. And 
is it not true that, in the last analysis, the final responsibility 
for its wards rests with the agency, at least up to the time 
of adoption? This being so, the supervising agency must have 
first-hand knowledge in some exactness of detail as to how 


such vital matters as health, recreation, religious education _ 


and the three R’s are regarded by the foster parents. 
A subsidiary, but still a very important reason for a su- 
pervising agency to have accurate, detailed information as to 
what is taking place i in the day-by-day life of a child en- — 
trusted to its care is that such supervision is invaluable for — 
purposes of study. Without it there is no foundation on — 
which to build right judgments of the relative value, for ex- 
ample, of free and boarding homes. It is not enough to gen- My 
eralize. Evidence, to be scientifically valuable, must be spe-_ 
cific, 5 
“Spending money,” or allowances, is disposed of in a brief ee 
paragraph of three lines. This is a side of child development — x 
that to i far more attention than has been accorded it in, ' 


ee ee ae ee ee 


_ went there belongs to the Kappa and can get him in, 


_job and following him up to see that he gets on. 


the past. “Thriftlessness i is a besetting American sin, There 
is, then, a special responsibility to teach the dependent child 
habits of economy and of budgeting. How better can he 


- jearn than through the wise use of money that is his own 


and which must be accounted for systematically? Child- 
placing agencies are beginning to recognize this need of ex- 


_ perience in the handling of money, and many now make it 


a legitimate expense upon the society to provide allowances 
for children whose foster parents cannot do so. 

This reference to the monograph concerning the New 
York State Charities Aid Association touches upon only 
two or three points, selected more at random than because 
they are highlights. The report is bristling with interest. 
The statements it contains are clearly and honestly made. 
There is no side-stepping of any issue. Whether or not one 
agrees with them in every particular, at least the association’s 
stand is clear on every point. KarHerine P. Hewins. 

Church Home Society of Boston. 


Job Counsellors 
ELPING Robert Jones or Marion Smith decide what 


they shall choose as their life work is more and more 
recognized as a task requiring special training. In the past 
the doctor, the lawyer and the candlestick maker have all 
been ready to advise the parents of “Jimmie Williams 
around the corner’ what they should make of him, “He 
likes to tinker with my automobile,” says one. “Make a me- 
chanic of him.” “No,” declares another, “he is so clever in 
building up his newspaper route that I’d make a business man 
of him. When he gets through high school I’ll give him a 
chance in my store.” “Not at all,” says Jimmie’s mother, 
“T want him to be a doctor because I have always wanted 
to have one in the family.” Meanwhile Jimmie has picked 
out a certain college as his destination because his chum who 
“And 
they're a swell bunch,” says Jimmy. 

A committee of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, of which J. B. Buell of the American Association of 
Social Workers is chairman, has been discussing what to do 
about Jimmie. It has come to the conclusion that the respon- 
sibility for advising him cannot, without substantial loss, be 
separated from responsibility for actually placing him in a 
In the 
words of the committee, the transition from school to work 
“involves the concrete task of understanding the individual 
child, placing adequate educational and vocational facts 
before him, and actually assisting in his vocational choices 
and career.” 

The committee has studied such activities contributory to 
vocational guidance as visiting teaching, attendance work, 
occupational class work, occupational research, medical ex- 
amination, psychological testing, and the handling of em- 
ployment certificates. It has prepared a chart showing how 
these things belong together. The work of the visiting 
teacher, states the committee, begins earlier in the school life 
than that of the counsellor. ‘“ She should therefore have the 
ability both to understand the problems of and to deal with 


the younger child. She should also be able to understand 
and deal with behavior and scholarship problems.” Attend- 


ance work likewise has much in common with vocational 
guidance. Here is demanded ‘ ‘high ability in interviewing 
children, parents and teachers, in keeping continually in 
touch with the teachers and the whole educational system.” 

The committee believes that the training and equipment 
needed by the worker will, of course, vary considerably 
with the type of community in which he works. They point 
out that in a rural community he may be a “general prac- 


_ titioner,” while in the large cities he should be a specialist 


in one of the particular fields. It recommends that an in- 


dividual - preparing for vocational guidance should have: 


“adequate knowledge about’children and child ors ng, 
quate knowledge about occupations and occupation al | 
lems, adequate knowledge of the school and educa tional 
lems, a technical skill in meeting and solving the probles 
individual children.” q 


Developments in Child Welfa ) 


Hawaii and the Philippines 4 


MERICAN child welfare methods are extend: 
number of our island possessions. Dr. José Fab 
commissioner of public welfare of the Philippines, and 
V. B. Appleton, of the University of California, it f 
March number of Mother and Child, discuss deve op 
in these islands. j 
In 1915 the Philippine government established 
lic welfare board to coordinate the social efforts of © 
ernment and private agencies. “The following year, $5 
000 was appropriated for grants in aid to child hy; 
centers, The next year a government orphz 
established. In 1921, other child welfare activities 
placed under the public welfare commissioner. The aimg 
the board, as outlined by Dr. Fabella, are: to sta dar 
maternity ‘and child welfare in the islands; to see that a 
hygiene center is established in every city ‘of thirty tho 
or more; to make demonstrations; and to help make 
effective the work of existing organizations. 
In Hawaii Dr. Appleton found that, outside of Hon 
most of the health problems are rural ones, since two 
of the entire population live on the plantations and in 
communities. He also found unsatisfactory bso la 
conditions in these rural districts. ‘The large foreign pop 
tion, he says, has made for ignorance in child hygiene, 
health education must necessarily be slow; education it 
trition, for instance, requires a study of the habits of 
ferent races. “There is no prenatal work nor any orga 
service of midwives. Nevertheless, in his visits to some) 
the islands, Dr. Appleton discovered well organized 1 rut 
welfare and health work, country schools with playgro 
apparatus and organized sports, school gardens, course 
domestic science and school’ medical inspection. 


Migration and Child Welfare 

Interstate migration of a selective character is occurring, i 
United States on so vast a scale as to menace such commun 
the rural districts of Iowa with serious deterioration in the qu 
of the parenthood of future generations. | ie. 
THIS is the introductory statement of a comprehen 
study of Selective Migration as a Factor in Child Wel 
in the United States, by Hornell H. Hart of the Unive 
of Iowa, Special reference is made to Iowa.’ Although 1 
of the study is technical and includes statistical cha s 
analyses beyond the range of the average social work, m 
of it is graphic and vivid. Although the idea prevails 
“native migration is a factor of diminishing import 
the United States, ” Mr. Hart found that, as a mz 
fact, in 1910 “over one-fifth of the native-born person 
the United States were natives of other states than tk a 
which they were living.” He points out the selective 
cess of migration in which the able are picked out and 
inferior left behind. The disappearance of the fron 
not meant a cessation of interstate migration, Rural Ic 
for example, has witnéssed the immigration “of over 
third of the individuals born in the state.” These and 
factors, he believes, demand “wise action if conditio 
astrous to the future children of Towa are to be « 
He suggests two lines of action. “The first is to 
decrease the emigration by measures calculated to m 
Iowa attractive to the type of parents which it is ¢ 
retain. ” ‘The second is to undertake measures to bri 
a “more rapid multiplication of desirable types. 
and less rapid multiplication of the undesi; 


o \MERICANIZATION 
ac B, Berkson. Columbia University; 226 pp. Price, 
i with postage from the Survey, $3.25. 
ound philosophical treatise this, betokening earnest 
tical consideration, 
Democracy,” says Dr, Berkson, “has become much like an 
lished religion ; every one avows it, yet few seem to have 
Y Clear idea of its profound meaning.” This, I believe, is 
) true of the Americanization concept, and if I must give 
“reason for so heartily approving this book, it is because 
uthor, after according the subject due and sincere delib- 
admitting in advance that his conclusions are not 
the result of theoretical analysis but are derived as 
rom his personal history and experiences—definitely pre- 
theory—one, I might add, which will find many staunch 
rters and many sturdy opponents. 
arguments developed by Mr. Berkson with regard to 
lation of any foreign ethnic group to the state are based 
conclusions reached by him in \reference to the Jewish 
because the Jews, being not only an ethnic group but 
cultural and religious community, present, he says in 
fense of this method of approach, ‘a crucial case where the 
mificant elements are thrown into distinct relief.” 
The community theory, then, advocated by Mr. Berkson as 
est method of adjusting foreign ethnic groups to Ameri- 
life, and, incidentally, very ably analyzed by Horace Bridges 
ecent issue of the Menorah Journal, is briefly this: 
at by maintaining their ethnic identity through a perma- 
evelopment of their own especial culture—at the same 
actively participating in the civic, social and economic life 
the country—each foreign ethnic group in America will, 
out actual fusion with other groups, become a unified part 
e United States and will produce a diversified culture 
| will result in an enrichment of the spiritual life of 
Ca, if } 
is theory advanced by the author will be challenged by 
but at last we have formulated for us, as a basis for fur- 
cussion and consideration, a scientific doctrine of Ameri- 
ization. = Crema RAzovsxt. 
HE COMMUNITY 
3y Eduard C, Lindeman. Association Press. 222 pp. Price, 
53 with postage from the Survey, $1.90. 
troduction to the study of community leadership and or- 
ion” is the secondary but more accurate and revealing 
this useful and readable by-product of Professor Linde- 
s field and faculty work. The “community,” for him, is 
phically something larger than the neighborhood and 
than the county; and within these limits it varies ac- 
ig to your viewpoint. If that is economic, then those peo- 
© are attached to a common “ trade center” may con- 
community; if your regard is psychological, then it be- 
ie section of a population in which there is like- 
s and a consciousness of group adherence. Gener- 
author looks upon the community as a unit of social 
ation and particularly as the one in which there lies the 
t hope for progress. His principal thesis is that two con- 
forces, specialism and democracy, are the main factors 
ern social advance and the establishment of a workin 
onship between them becomes, therefore, the essentia 
of community organization. 


sassing through a period of stress and therefore he urges re- 
0 cement 0 oye Sate all community institutions, But 
changes in family functions appear inevitable he 
srward to the integrated community as a means of ob- 
‘the dangers attending the waning influence of the 
» is also facing a crisis, The way of salvation for 
not lie in the direction o providing play- 
pictures and cafeterias. Such services may 
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more the management of such material affairs hinders the 
Church in the performance of its spiritual function. What the 
Church should and can do for the community movement is to 
put behind it powerful spiritual incentives and to assist in. 
inspiring and training its leadership, Nat 
The great contribution Professor Lindeman makes is his 
penetrating analysis of the steps in a community movement. 
Space does not permit recounting them here but it can safely 
be said that hereafter no community organizer who is not con- 
versant with them can be regarded as fully equipped for his 
task. As a whole the book affords a practicable chart of com- 
munity tendencies and organization currents; and every worker 
in this field, whether or not he agrees with the positions taken, 
will find his objectives more clearly defined and his road made 
easier by a perusal of its pages. A list of students’ problems 
at the end of each chapter increases its usefulness to the teacher, 
Crarence A, Perry, 


‘THE IMMIGRANT PRESS AND ITS CONTROL ‘a 


By Robert E. Park. Hlarper & Bros: 
with postage from the Survey, $2.65, 


A Chinese woman educated in this country remarked to me, 
“T am so glad that I shall again be in Hawaii. Such free air 
there! I walk in the strects, go to people’s homes and never | 
do I feel inferior or superior to others.” I wondered at the 
time what fringe of painful memories clung to this statement. 
What were we doing to our foreign-born peoples? Ab 

The Immigrant Press and Its Control is the seventh in the 
series of ten Americanization Studies, ‘which aim to set forth 
no theories of social betterment but a description of the methods 
of the various agencies engaged in such work.” It is a detailed 
and interesting study of the Soil for the Immigrant Press, the 
Contents, Natural History, and Control of the Foreign- 
Language Press, In a few pages the author is able to outline 
the pitifully inadequate attempts we Americans of the older | 
immigration are making to get in touch with over one thousand 
papers written in over thirty foreign languages. 

One feels that back of these immigrant publications is a 
tremendous human need for expression and contact among 
those speaking the same language, ‘The general public has seen 
in them only an effort on the part of foreign-born leaders to 
keep the immigrant apart from American life and to fan his 
patriotism for the land of his birth, It is true that nationalism 
is strong among most of the foreign groups, but this very fact — 
makes them potential ardent Americans or haters of America, — 
The foreign-language press is the one avenue of group contact 
with this large portion of our population that “speaks English 
imperfectly, or not at all, which never will and never can ex- 
press ltaelé adequately in anything but the mother tongue.” 
How is the immigrant to know America? How is America to 
know him? 

Unscrupulous interests were the first to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of control over the immigrant press. Louis N. Ham- 
merling formed in 1908 the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, which was nominally an advertising 
agency, but which came to control the very existence of a 
great number of papers. He stopped at nothing to increase his 
prestige and to make money. “The interesting thing about — 
Mr. Hammerling from the point of view of Americanization 
is his constant insistence that in all his political and business — 
transactions he has conformed to the American political and — 
business customs as he found them.” (Quoted from Sixty-sixth 
Congress, Senate Document No, 62, Vol, 1, p. 592.) Mr, — 
Hammerling believed ‘in the reality of American democracy 
his sudden rise to wealth and prestige was proof enough of this, 
It is only too obvious that the possibility of influence by such 
men will be greatly lessened when American agencies conmidae v 
their responsibility to be in touch with the immigrant press as_ 
well as the American press. i 

The foreign-language press as an approach to our non-— 
English speaking population, the author feels, was used suc- 
cessfully os the United States government during the World — 
War. Our purpose in the war, the stirring messages of 
Wilson, explanations of the draft law, appeals for workers, ap= 
peals urging the support of Liberty Loans, the Red Cro 
all of these the immigrant read in his own language. ‘T 


488 pp. Price, $2.50; j 
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- government ented his help and needed! it Nauekly: “Yet after 
the war—well it seems we must always have some dumping 
ground for our miscellaneous fears. We read in The Nation of 
February: 

In Duquesne, Pennsylvania, a professor of a government 
bureau, lecturing on Abraham Lincoln and American Democracy 
to Russians, was arrested and imprisoned as a bolshevik because 
he lectured in Russian. It took the government thirty-six hours 
to free its own agent. He says: ‘After they found who I 
was and set me free, I asked the mayor of the city whether he 
would allow me to deliver my lecture now. He said he would 
not. I am convinced that no propaganda could be more effec- 
tive in spreading animosity toward the American government.” 
- Why, the author asks, is the foreign press not equally as 
. useful during peace time? 
Service, under the direction of Josephine Roche, and the Inter- 
Racial Council are doing good work in this field. ‘They are 
pioneers and must search for the path which leads to a better 
mutual understanding. 

The immigrant press is a part of the transition period. 
Although there is no basis for a conclusion that the number of 
foreign-language papers is permanently decreasing, yet “in the 
‘main the immigrant press is read by the more recent arrivals 
from Europe.” “The immigrant’s language, like his memories, 
is part of his personality. These are not baggage that he can 
lose en route to his destination. Furthermore, it is not always 
desirable, even if it were possible, to extirpate or suppress these 
_ heritages.” ALPHA BusE. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
By Benjamin Brawley. Macmillan Co. 420 pp. Price, 
$4.00; with postage from the SurvEY, $4.30. 


THE FREE NEGRO IN MARYLAND, 1634-1860 
By James M. Wright. Studies of Columbia University De- 
partment of Political Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 362 
ss Paper. Price, $400; with postage from the Survey, 
4.15. 


Mr. Brawley’s history is comprehensive, scholarly and read-: 


able. What more need be said? Readers of Dr. Woodson’s ex- 
cellent Journal of Negro History and of the many monographs 
on specific phases of American Negro history that have ap- 
peared in recent years have long desired a continuous narra- 
tive in a single volume; this want the present work supplies ad- 
,mirably, though the treatment is not the same for each sec- 
tion. Io the Republic of Liberia, for instance, is given a sep- 
arate chapter that tells of its origin, history and present con- 
ditions; and a concluding chapter likewise extends’ outside the 
frame of historical narrative and surveys the present-day Ne- 
_ gro problem in America, in world politics and in the cultural 
advancement of humanity generally. Mr. Brawley does, not 
paint our colored fellow citizens as angels descended straight 
from heaven, in the vein of other apologists for the race, but 
by the very moderation of his claim on its behalf produces a 
convincing argument for strong action by the federal govern- 
‘ment to make an end of the barriers laid across the way of its 
emancipation by prejudice and discriminatory administration of 
law and justice. 


_ The study by Professor Wright, of Georgetown College, is’ 
- more limited in scope but supplies a great deal of new material 


from original sources. Some of the chapters go very fully into 
those psychological backgrounds of the South which have made 
_ the color problem what it is; indeed the book is strong in pic- 
- turesque detail and illuminating analysis which is free from 


oie bias. For that reason it may anger both whites and Negroes 
who take an extreme view of the Negro’s potentialities and. of 


2 the influences that have held him back. To the student this 
- work may be recommended as of lasting value. B. L. 


- THE WINGS OF OPPRESSION 
By Leslie Pinckney Hill. The Stratford Co., Boston. 
pp. Price $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.10. 
These verses show the hopeful, spiritual quality of the Negro 
‘race and the poet’s thought and feeling for all peoples. His 
“poems of my people” comprise the first group and are 
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of special interest as they express the wings of hope ‘and exalta- 
tion from restriction of his race’ rather than what is termed. 


“wings of oppression.” 


The Foreign Language Information’ 


OBES OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


Aitneedaan ‘oeittene at ie ou 
of ‘the World War, is an expression of the Negro ’s a 
against war. The Black Man’s Bit is a hie rehe 
what Negroes did when 


They went in at all detractors smiling; 
They learned as quick as any how to shoot; 
‘They took the prize at loading ships, and riveting and 
And trained a thousand officers to boot. 


GerorczE E. Ha 


ME BOOKS 


ATTAINABLD STANDARDS IN MUNICIPAL PROGRAMS an 
Hdited by Professor Howard W. Odum. University of North 
lina, Hatension Division. 130 pp. 


Record of a regional conference of town and county adn 
tration held last September. Standards of active citizenshij 
study, of municipal and general social services, of finance 
municipal government are discussed by authorities of stat 
national reputation. 
ie IE pa CITY AND ie GOVERNMENT | | 
William Parr Capes. P. Dutton & Co. 269 pp. and 
Price $5.00; with postage aan the SURVEY, $5.20, 
Most of the recent books on city government have been 
technical and limited to particular aspects of municipal — 
istration. The present book is intended for the general 
and discusses, on the basis of the last twenty-five years’ 
ress in municipal reform, not only different types of administr 
tion and practices but also the means in the possession of 
ordinary citizen to ‘make his influence felt for higher ie 
in the business of the community. 


THE CORNERSTOND OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
By Francis Burton Harrison. Oentury Oo. 3438 pp.  IlWust 
Price, $3.00; with postage from the Survpy, $3.20. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF IMPERIALIST POLICY 
By Michael Pavloviitch. Labor Publishing Co., London. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

AFTER THE WAR i 
By Charles & Court See gin atin: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Price, $5.00; with postage from the Survny, $5.40. 


A narrative of persons and. politics in Europe, followed! 
brief report of the Washington Conference on the Limitat 
of Armament. 1) 


ENVY 


By Ernst von Wildenbruch. Translated by Hlise Traut. 
Seas Oo., Boston. 144 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage 
SURVEY, $2. 15. 


ehpelinedy 

LENIN. aa 
By M. A. Landau-Aldanov, H#. P. Dutton he Co. 241 pp. | 
$3. 00; with postage from the SURVEY, $3.20. Ry 


M. Landau-Aldanov is a Russian socialist of the party 
Miakotine and Pechekhonof. 


FOR WHAT DO WE LIVH? 
ey. Edward Howard Griggs. Orchard Hill Press. 
00; with postage from the Survey, $1.10. 
THR ENGLISH PRISON SYSTEM 
Sir Hvelyn Ruggles-Brise. Macmillan Co. 
AMERICAN PORTRAITS 1875-1900 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton sa leh 00. 
with postage from the SuRVnY, $3.6 
GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH K 
By Isabel Hly Lord. Harcourt, Brace & Oo, 210: pp. Price, 
with postage from the Survny, $1.55. 


A discussion of the mechanics of budget making. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS aa 
By Dorr Frank Diefendorf. The Methodist Book Concern. 4 
Price, $.75 ; with postage from the SuRvny, $.80. Ri 

JOSEPHINE BUTLER, and Her Work for Social Purity ‘ 
By L. Hay Cooper. Society for Promoting Ohristian Purity y. 
pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.05. ei 

HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC Bet 
By Stuart Daggett, Ph.D. The Ronald Press Co. 470 pp. 
$5.00; with postage from the Survey, $5.10. 
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‘HE Rowen: Thank a very much for sending me the 
of the SurvEY containing Professor Feis’ article on the 
‘al court. I read it carefully i in its first draft and was 
ed in his analysis of it. ‘Tt “was hopeful because it was 
lligent and thorough. — 
t agree with all of it any more than you did, but our 
difference are not upon the same angles, though I 
that you and I both want about the same result. I 
e we are both heartily in favor of industrial peace con- 
1 upon impartial industrial justice. I am sure we both 
e that the public has some rights which should not be 
iden by the leaders of either capital or labor. I think we 
cure just peace and protection under the pledge of 
ous and responsible government. Apparently you are of 
erent opinion touching the remedy which government may 
his matter. 
‘ omised Professor Feis that I would write a few lines 
you pon the subject of my attitude toward union labor, 
letter could be published along with his article. So many 
matters came up to claim my attention that I did not find 
ity to write it. 


inder the impression that I am opposed to labor unionism. 
is entirely erroneous. I believe that many important vic- 
ave been won for the ‘conditions of labor through the 
, of their unions. I am rather a heavy employer of 
and I have no difficulty with my union contracts. I be- 
i t a history of human advancement is the story of the 


ve that the ile oo stands in the way of effective 
in union labor today is that it exhausts almost its 
ergies upon its combat department. Its secretaries are 
taries of war. What we need is industrial disarma- 
we might have this, then the secretaries and other 


poses of Baneaiun: welfare improvement and those other 
at become possible under progressive and constructive 
ization of a real brotherhood. They are the advances that 
“a crying peed today foe: grodern American education 
peculiar crowd. of labor men who come to us from 


‘hele feasions to teach them any of the construc- 
ut oo life, It soe almost seemed as though 


ong its own members, less of the slant of Euro- 
ve more of the wholesome reflex of American 
Henry J. ALLEN. 


ae its, aS Peo Feis, is to be highly 


yze the Kansas Industrial Act and to explain 
‘the Court of Industrial Relations. In many 
ree with him. 
thiefly a difference of viewpoint. 
the matter from the viewpoint of 
wpoint is that of the general public. 
Kansas Industrial Act is the pro- 
ainst the evils of industrial warfare. 
Relations. can ine no jurisdiction of 


(| remember correctly, PB oieccor Peis dicuske that you 


/ 


fair, impartial and sincere effort which he | 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


Visiting Teachers Family Welfare 
Probation Officers Medical Social Work 
Child Welfare Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS : 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


BOYS! GIRLS! 


What about next summer’s camping? 
Wouldn’t you like to have a 


16 foot Old Town Canoe 


Any group of 5 or more can get one with 
a little effort. No money necessary 


Write for details to Business Manager 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


The Negro and the White 


A STUDY IN RACE RELATIONS 


Is there a growing hostility between 
the Negro and White races in the United 
States? Some careful observers think so. — 
Do the teachings of Jesus furnish 
principles on which friendship between 
them could be firmly based? 


THE WORLD TOMORROW for 
March will take up these questions. 
Articles on the contribution of the Negro — 
to American life; the economic cause of 
Negro subjugation; the poison of race 
prejudice; the question of racial in- 
feriority, intermarriage, social equality, — 
etc. Reading list and topics for group 
discussion. 


Each month THE WORLD TOMORROW discusses some 
; single subject of outstanding importance 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
108 Lexington Avenue 


968. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


~The Society 
FOR 
Something - or - Other 


is the way most people remember the social 
agencies they run across. A little disconcerting 
if you want to get in touch with that organization 
in a hurry some day. All you recall is that you 
talked to a Mr. Algernon Smith, and what help 
is that in a city of 6,000,000 people? But if you 
own a copy of the Directory of Social Agencies, 
that information is enough, for the index in- 
cludes the names of 5,000 persons actively con- 
nected with New York Societies. There you 
find, Mr. Algernon Smith abiding quietly among 
the S’s and it tells even his telephone number. 

And if you are a social worker and want to 
send Willie and his mother to the country, the 
Directory can save you many a gray hair. Here 
it describes the work of each agency, tells you 
just which ones will accept mothers with chil- 
dren, and to whom to apply. Making plans for 
families is one thing, but being able to carry 
them out is quite another. And this is where the 
Directory comes in with its clearly indexed, 
definitely described data concerning 2,000 social 
agencies and 1,300 churches. Who is running 
them, what is their purpose, and how one can go 
about using them—becomes just a matter of 
simple perusal. 

Inclusion in the Directory does not mean en- 
dorsement of the agency’s work, as no one is 
excluded if honest. % 

To business men who contribute to the civic 


and welfare work of Greater New York the | 


Directory of Social Agencies is just as invaluable 
as their Dun and Bradstreet. 

To professional and social workers engaged in 
various fields of human progress the Directory 
is as essential as the dictionary to the stenog- 
rapher. A much thumbed copy should be in the 
library of every citizen who likes to know con- 
cretely just what New York is doing to help the 
less fortunate and to advance the cause of social 
welfare. 

The 1922 Directory will be out about April 1st 


and can be in your hands promptly if you will 


mail your order plus $2.00 now to the 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


103 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK > 


_ it was, I think, fair, even benevolent, toward trades u 
In Kansas the more moderate classes of organized 


q 


I believe, are favorable to the law. Some of Profe 
criticisms in that regard, to me at least, seem to be ra 
advised. For instance, advocates of trades unionism w. 
the right of organized labor to deny a non-union man 
to work surely should not criticize the employer for r 
hire a union man. What is sauce for the goose sh 
sauce for the gander. Personally, I believe both vi 
wrong. In modern industry the labor union is just a 
sary and just as proper as the business corporation. 
the business corporation itself has made the labor unio 
sary. The authorized head of an employing corporati 
denies his workers. theright to organize and bargain 
tively is denying to his fellow man a right which he clai 
himself. Personally my view is that the labor union at 
business corporation should be upon an equality. Each s 
be obedient to law and neither has any right to prey up 
general public. 
In the case of the packing house strike in Kansas 
think Professor Feis has misjudged the facts. In t 
place, remember that the organized workers made no 
plaint to the Court of Industrial Relations and rendered 
assistance whatever. Remember also that the wage red 
had been in effect for about ten days before the strike 
place and before the court had any opportunity to act. Ri 
ber also that this is a reconstruction period, and that 
information reaching the court was to the effect that the 
organizations of workmen had consented to the 6 per 
reduction in wages. Remember also that the evidence 
the court showed that a very small percentage of the org 
ized workers desired to quit. This is also proved by thi 
that after the second day of the strike, when police p 
tion was afforded persons who desired to work, wh 
pickets were removed from the streets and assaults upon 
ing men were prevented, the plant filled up, partly, it is € 
with new help, but largely with former employes. Re: 
ber also that it was the duty of the Court of Industrial 
tions to protect the general public by continuing, if pos 
the operation of the packing plant, keeping the stockyards 
and preventing disturbances of the live stock market. Al 
was accomplished. 
In the case of the unionized employes of the Wolff P 
ing plant of Topeka, Kansas, the workers petitioned the cou 
The case was tried with the plant running and the worke 
employed. The Wolff Packing Company is impounding ¢ 
difference between the wage fixed by the company and the 
fixed by the court while the appeal is pending. Surely thi 
better way to settle an industrial controversy than to resor 
warfare. Wiii1am L. Huee 
Presiding Judge, Court of Industrial Relation, Topeka. 


i | 


To tHe Eprror: As regards the situation in the pa 
house strike, I tried to make clear that in my opinion th 
ing-house employes would have been very much wiser if 
had presented their case to the Court—even'though the w 
reduction would have gone into effect first. Their chan 
winning a strike were very small. But I think the law s 
provide a way by which a case involving wage reduction 
be heard before the reduction could be legally put int 
Perhaps it does now; the law requires further interpretati 

Our difference of viewpoint arises chiefly, I think, fro 
conviction that the industrial court idea will not succeed 
end unless the trade union movement is-won to its su 
and trade unions as participants in a great series of arr 
ments for collective bargaining, become themselves active w 
ers for industrial peace. HERBERT FEI 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Tacoma, Not Washington 


To THE Eprror: On page 768 of the Survey for Februz 
II it is stated that at a meeting of the Washington State 
ference of Social Work at Tacoma last spring a Fede 
Social Agencies was crystallized. The impression is ; 
the federation organized at that time was a state fed 
The federation formed at that time, however, was for 
only, though the impetus toward it was aroused at 
conference, AMELIA | 

Executive Secretary, Tacoma Federation of Social 


Atative men., After very minor poets 
exuberantly friendly imperialist states- 
d busy war propagandists, it was a 
welcome Tawney, who didn’t 
lous good. And now in the coming 
tt Mansbridge—who is giving the 
sctures at Harvard—we are again 


bridge has-had a happy life. He is 


ojected his dreams into the life 
ation. The time, the place, and the 
, all were his. He had a correct 
The people were ready for it. All 
to do was to turn loose his energy 
husiasm and persistence. When a 
is in the ascendant, he can hitch 
to it. 

words of William Temple, Albert 
idge has been “the inspirer, as he 
: founder, of the whole Workers’ 
ional Association movement and what 
g from it” 

of any one else, he saw the need 


eet that need. It is not university 
‘It is not a series of lectures. It 
continuation school, nor a night 
nor a filler-in for the deficiencies of 
y and secondary schooling. It is 
yocational. It is not an attempt to 

the three P’s of Hobson’s phrase— 
Yatriotism, Production. Adult educa- 
‘understood by Mansbridge, revealed 
for which no adequate provision had 
e in the British democracy. It is 


study of adult problems. And, more 
yet, it is the need of the workers. 
‘program marched, it developed a 
ie—the technique of group discus- 
%) 
s in 1903 at Oxford that Mansbridge 
working-class and university friends 
the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
E. A.), although this name came 
Jithin five years tutorial classes 
er way. They are financed in the 
the universities and education au- 
8, cooperative societies and such other 
as the W. E. A. can secure in the 
communities and from its own 
bout six thousand working class 
ttend. The features of these 


, open-minded teacher, intensive 
or three years, small group. The 
ho blazed the way for these classes 
07 and 1908 was R. H. Tawney. The 
has today over twenty thousand 


classes, Mr. Mansbridge once said: 
istence of the alliance (between 
d working people) will be seri- 
ered if any tutorial class suffers 
on ; freedom at the hands of 
irch, political party, or university. 
ever, records prove that freedom 
ctir encouraged.” 


through the British Empire. He 
his yostolic zeal to Australia in 
asses resulted in New South 
nia, Victoria, New Zealand, 
nd South Australia. ee 

e W. E. A. has had as 
|. M. Mactavish, and Mr. 
s devoted his activities to the 
: for Adult Education. 


those three-times fortunate beings - 


sort of workers’ education, and . 


ar working class membership, free - 


‘idge has preached his idea suc- . 


te eee 
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‘sity is mystical and invisible; it is to be 


formed wherever scholars cooperate for the 
extension of the bounds of knowledge.” 
ARTHUR GLEASON. 


J. L. WAGNER, a fearless and independent 
critic of bad conditions in the state and 
county institutions of Missouri, has retired 
from the secretaryship of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. His removal, 
after eight years of service, was caused, at 
least in part, by serious friction with one 
of the members of the board concerning the 
handling of certain matters connected with 
the Children’s Code in the last legislature. 
He has the confidence and good will of the 
social workers of the state. 

The selection of Mr. Wagner’s successor, 
Homer Talbot, has been free from political 
consideration. He has been connected with 
the legislative reference bureaus of the 
state of Wisconsin and of Kansas City, 
Missouri; he was also for some time secre- 
tary, first of the Kansas and then of the New 
Jersey League of Municipalities and is 
looked upon as a good man for the job. 


od 


A. MAUDE ROYDEN, who is to be guest 
of honor at the national convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, in April, is the fore- 
most woman preacher in England. Miss 
Royden had her first experience of intimate 
personal work with all sorts of folk as as- 
sistant to the rector of a small country vil- 
lage where the two main interests were 
fox hunting and barley. She went about 
among women and children teaching them 


* to play, and rehearsed Shakespearean plays 


with the younger people under the beeches 
of the rectory grounds. For four years there- 
after Miss Royden was on the lecture plat- 
form, and under the auspices of Oxford 
University Extension became one of the most 
popular lecturers on literature. For ten 
years she worked chiefly for woman suf- 
frage. Since 1917 she preaches to large 
congregations at the City Temple and at 
Kensington Hall, London. 


EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, general sec- 
‘retary of the Children’s Aid Society of 


Pennsylvania, has been appointed secretary 
of the Commission to Codify the Poor Laws 
of Pennsylvania, created last year by the 
State Legislature. 


JOTTINGS 


POSTAL savings are going up, unemploy- 
ment notwithstanding. For the first time 
since January, 1921, there has been, in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, an increase in deposits over 
withdrawals. According to the detailed ac- 
counts, deposits are going up in the larger 
industrial centers; but the gain is almost 
offset by the decreases at the smaller offices— 
a circumstance interpreted as indicating an 
improvement in industrial conditions which 
has not yet reached the smaller cities. 


MODELED on the Maison Internationale, 
its picturesque headquarters at Geneva, the 
new London home of the Women’s Inter- 
national League, opened recently in Gower 
Street, close to the British Museum, offers 
broad. opportunities for the study of inter- 
nationalism and the discussion of problems 
in international relations. American visit- 
ors to the British capital are especially in- 
vited by Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, president of 
the British section, to make use of the facili- 
ties of the house, which in addition to read- 
ing and meeting rooms has a cafeteria. The 
center is maintained in part by hundreds of 
shilling subscriptions and has been fur- 


& 


‘that increased business would result from 


969 


nished by volunteers. There is talk of the 


establishment of a similar center in New 
York. 
ORGAN grinders have a hard lot, indeed. 
When this country entered the war, public 
opinion and the exigencies of their precari- 
ous livelihood obliged them to change all 
their Wacht am Rhein rolls—or whatever 
it is that produces the noise—to rolls play- 
ing the Marseillaise, and the Freischitz 
was converted over night into Rigoletto. 
Now, if Assemblyman Arthur E. Brundage 
has his way, the legislature of the state of 
New York will pass 2 bill forbidding “the 
solicitation of money by means of the na- 
tional anthem.” One wonders whether the 
Supreme Court will decide in favor of 
Lorenzo Giuliano when, convicted of crime 
under this act, he will plead that he was 
merely playing Heil Dir, im Siegerkranz. 
UNDER the joint auspices of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and Young Democracy, 
the World Tomorrow is attempting a new 
feat which, splendidly carried out in the 
first few numbers, carries immediate convic- 
tion. With the general aim of advancing 
Christian fellowship, each number discusses 
a specific topic from many angles. The 
March issue, devoted to The Negro and the 
White, contains contributions by Sarah N. 
Cleghorn, Herbert Adolphus Miller, Dor- 
othy Canfield, W. E. B. Du Bois, Florence 
Kelley, Mary E. McDowell, Edward T. 
Ware and others. Book reviews, questions 
and references for group discussions com- 
plete a symposium particularly suitable as a 
warm-hearted and intellectually honest in- 
troduction to the study of one of our most 
dificult problems. Later numbers will seek 
solutions to such questions as: Should a fol- 
lower of Jesus wield property power? What 
answer has Christianity to the religious dif- 
ficulties of young people today? Is luxury 
compatible with brotherhood? What is 
luxury, anyway? 

ABOUT thirty of the larger cities of Cal- — 
ifornia, if the Extension Division of the 
University and the Real Estate Association * 
of that state carry through their joint plan, 
will have the benefit of a unique series of 
conferences on city planning, commenced 
nearly a year ago in Los Angeles where 
the regional problems of the vicinity offered 
an especially fruitful basis for discussion. 
Another course, aided by local experts, was 
given in Oakland. Organizer and chief 
lecturer for the extension division is Carol 
Aronovici, city planning consultant for Ber- 
keley and Richmond; associated with him 
in this work are Professor John W. Gregg, 
head of the University of California’s de- __ 
partment of landscape architecture, and 
Eugene Neuhaus, professor of design inthat 
university. : 
FROM two performances given in New 
York in February for the benefit of political 
prisoners, a movement has sprung for the 
permanent organization of a labor theater —__ 
—that is, of, by and for the workers at x 
prices all can afford. The Labor Theater : 
Guild, which sprung from those beginnings, © N 
last week repeated the performance of 
Shaw’s Showing up of Blanco Posnet, Susan” ay 
Glaspell’s Trifles and Lawrence Langner’s h 
Another Way Out; and Ben Legere, general 
director, announces that the success, both as 
regards attendance and artistic value, has 
justified the organization of the guild for — 


regular work. : 
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SINCE the manufacturers could not prove ‘3 


decreased wages, and since the wage which 
the workers were receiving was “so very 


> 
ek i> 
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\PRING HOUSECLEANING has turned 


up a pile of books we must sell to gain shelf- 


room. Below is givena list by title, author, : 


, ‘retail price and, in the last column, the price at 


which they will be sent postpaid to SURVEY read-_ | - 


ers. Of some titles we have several copies, of 
| others only one. All are offered subject to prior 
— sale—first come, first served. Books will be 


~ mailed, with bill, to any person or organiza-. 


‘tion whose name appears on The SURVEY'S 


ef subscription list. 


Retail Special 
Price Price 


Abraham Lincoln, John Drinkwater 
Alien’s Text Book on Citizenship, Herbert M, “Bech. ai 
Americanism What It Is, David Jayne Hill.... 
“'' Americanization, Royal Divon....... 
' British Labor and the War, Paul U. Kellogg. and Arthur Gleason. 
Control of the Drink Trade, Henry Carter 
Democracy and Assimilation, Julius Draschler. 
‘Education During Adolese te, Ransom Mackie. 
Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, A, A. Brill, 
History of the Thrift Movement, 8. 
. Housing and the Housing Problem, ane Aronovict. 
' How Much Shali I Give? Lilian Brandt 
How the Laborer Lives, B. 8. Rowntree 
How to Prevent Sickness, @. L. Howe, U.D.. 
Income Tax, Godfrey N. Nelson... 
' Index for School Systems, Leonard P. Ayres 
Juvenile Court and Community, Thomas D. Elliot. 
L’Alcoolisation de la France, H. Aubert and Jean I étort 
' Labor in the Commonwealth, G@. D. H. Cole... 
Law and the Family, Robert Grant 
Main Street, Sinclair Lewis..... 2. 
Man or the State, Waldo R. Browne. 
Old World Traits Transplanted, Rebt. HW! Park and H: ahaa A. Miller, 
‘Our Economic and Other Problems, Otto H. Kahn. ibe 
Producing Amateur Entertainments, Helen Ferris... 
Punishment and Reformation, Ff. H. Wines, L.U.D. 
| Reconstruction in Louisiana, Hila Lonn, Ph.D 
Social Forces, #. T. Devine. 
Social Work, Richard Cabot, uM. D: 
Statistics in Business, Horace Secrist. 
Ten Talks to Girls on Health, Augusta Rucker, M.D 
The Highteenth Amendment, ‘Oharles Taber Stout. 
The Family and the New Democracy, UM. Galbraith: 
| The New Industrial Unrest, Rey Stannard Baker 
‘The Land of Fair Play, Geoffrey. Parsons. 
The Making of the Reparation and Hconomic “Sections of the @iddty, 
! Bernard M. Baruch...... 
‘The Mexican Problem, 0. W. Barron. 
The Public Defender, Mayer C. Goldman. | 
‘The Second Line ‘of Defense, Margaret Slattery en as ica ravens 3 
The Story of Canada Blackie, Annie P. Field ae 
The Vocational Re-Education of Maimed | Soldiers, Leon DePacuw_ 
The Human Factor in Business, B. S. Rowntree. 
' Twenty Years at Hull House, | Jane Addams 
‘Understanding South America, Olayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
Unemployment, Julia J ohnson. Hav 
Unemployment, A Social Study, B. 8. ‘Rowntree and B, Lasker 
Unhappy Far Of Things, Lord Dunsany. 
What Really Happened at Paris, Hdw. M. House and Ohas. Seymour: 
What’s the Matter with Mexico? Whitney Oaspar 
‘What Wilson Did at Paris, Ray Stannard Baker. 
Woman’s Effort (1865-1914), A. H, Metcalfe.. 
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THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Send me with bill the following books at the apedian prices quoted | in The Survey 


for March 18: 


| Street No., A Sa cas yan ang 
City..... 


Pilegy an get more business He 


sequence, could give more empl 


oe on the other nae hel 


ation over which ae peal: 
workers have control. Both | 


that not _ more than one hath i) 


average wage was about faa 
“week, and that the majority of 


ployed were. on half-time, wi 
weekly earnings of but twenty 
Rabbi Magnes recommended tha 
conference be held to discuss st: 
production which might be put 


before the negotiation of new w 


ments next May. 
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INTORNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN | UN 
24-28. Louisville, Ky... Addre: 
Seaton, 2128 Cherokee Parkway 


ALABAMA “Conrerencn oF Socra 


March 26-28, | Annual Meeting 
‘ham. F. A. Cully, Superinten 
“lief and Corrections, Birmingha) 


_ FOUNDERS’ DAY of) TusKnenn 


April 5.. Unveiling of the Booker 
‘ington Monument, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Tap Sword of THB Qross, by Kirby 
examination of war in the light 
of Life, Highly commended by the 

| World Tomorrow, the Christian Cer 
Emerson Fosdick, Bishop McConnel 
Holmes, Norman Thomas and 0} 

. edition $1.20, Special paper edi 
net. George H. Doran Co., New Y« 

A ©o-OPERATIVD PROGRAM or RURAL 
RuSS. Publication of the ‘National 
Agencies ‘Engaged in) Rural Social W 

- pages. Programs of work of 24 natiol 
cies; objectives of the country 

, et cetera. | Price, ae inset EB. 
Sec., Greensboro, N.C. 3 


srupins IN Socrau Work, Communist 


‘Work, 105 Hast 284 St., New Yor! 


‘Tum CHALLENGE OF THE TWENTI 
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Democracy, 129 Nippos 8t., P 
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Progressive Taxation 
ural ‘Hesourees raises the ipeo 
ucers. smal Servi 
Stat. “S.” Box 18, . i: 
How eee AND MARY Live AND 
2 Wrrk—a weekly budget pl: 
ept in the Weekly Allowance 
chool of Home Hconomics, 519 
Chisese. Price, 10 cents each. 
Tan Cant Mpazs, by Florence 
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